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A Real Hero. 


Sometimes very interesting stories come to the 
Companion with letters forwarding subscrip- 
tions, or with other correspondence relating to 
them. The sorrows and joys which such letters 
reveal are, of course, sacred ; but in a case which 
was communicated to the Companion some time 
ago, the circumstances are such that the facts 
may be told, of course without the real name or 
residence of the young hero of the little drama, 
and set forth as a worthy example. 

Of all forms of heroism, that is most praise- 
worthy in which a boy or girl makes headway in 
the world not only against hard and grinding 
poverty, but also against family trouble and 
disgrace. 

A friend, in forwarding a subscription from an 
Eastern manufacturing city, told the life-history 
of the Irish-American boy to whom the paper 
was to go. The parents of this boy, whose name 
was Michael L—, are dead. His brother served 
a term of years in the state prison, and on coming 
out enlisted in the regular army. 

A sister was sent to the reform school, and 
on coming out quite abandoned young Michael, 
leaving him to take the entire care of a grand- 
mother, ninety years old, who was blind and 
bedridden. 

The boy accepted his responsibility nobly. 
He provided his grandmother with a home, 
which was simply an old cellar-kitchen, with the 
light of one high window; but as the old woman 
was blind, he thought she would not mind the 
darkness, and he made her otherwise very 
comfortable. 

Michael obtained employment, and at the time 
the letter was sent was earning one dollar and 
thirty cents a day ina mill. He hired a woman 
to come into the house at noon and look after his 
grandmother, and he took care of her morning, 
evening and night. Some one proposed that the 
old woman should go to the “poor farm,” but 
Michael said: ‘“‘No! She was good to us all 
when we were little, and took care of us, and I’m 
all the friend she has in the world. I'll stand by 
her.”’ 

And he did stand by her nobly. A kind lady 
began lending him the Companion, which 
greatly pleased him. The old woman knew no 
language but Irish, and in the evening, as he sat 
by her, Michael translated the stories to her, 
which delighted her greatly. 

He wished to take the paper on his own 
account, and saved up money todo so. He was 
entitled to a premium, and selected the Atlas 
announced in the premium list, sending the fifty 
cents extra which was needed. He then began 
working to obtain a dictionary. 

One night a friend who has taken an interest 
in Michael’s case found him reading Longfellow. 
She talked with him, and found that he had an 
enthusiasm for learning. He asked her about 
the poet Chaucer. 

When this information reached us he was 
about twenty years old, and still lived in the 
cellar-kitchen and took care of the old, blind 
grandmother there. It is safe to predict for such 
a young hero a notable rise in the world, if his 
health is spared for his endeavors. 
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Sports Among Animals. 


Many animals delight in amusing themselves, 
somewhat after the manner of children. Racing 
is a very common and most exciting pastime. 
Horses, when indulging in it, are as eager about 
winning as if they were being driven to a goal, 
and dogs show the keenest delight in outstripping 
each other. Birds revel in the free and fanciful 
use of their wings, and an observer will soon see 
that there is the greatest possible difference 
between their flights for “business” and for 
pleasure. 

The London Spectator says that although 
many animals make it a part of their maternal 
duties to amuse their young, no cow is ever seen 
actually playing with her calf, nor do birds 
entertain their little ones. If four-footed mothers 
do not amuse their babies, however, the latter 
invent games of their own. 

In the Isle of Wight, a flock of ewes and 
lambs were noticed playing together in adjoining 
fields, separated by a hedge with a gap in it. 
“Follow my leader” was the game most in favor, 
the biggest lamb leading the way round the field 
and then jumping the gap, while al! the others 
followed, in single file. 

Any lamb who took the leap unusually well 
would give two or three more enthusiastic jumps, 
out of sheer exuberant happiness, when it 
reached the other side. 

Another flock of lambs, confined in a yard, had 
steeple-chases over a row of feeding-troughs 
stuffed with hay, down the yard and back 
again. 

Little pigs are also fond of play, which 
generally takes the form of races. Emulation 
seems to make a part of this amusement, for their 
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races have for an object the winning of a certain | 
place, and are quite different from those rushes | 
after food, or causeless stampedes, in which little | 
pigs are wont to indulge. | 

It seems true that dumb animals have as great 
a capacity as children for ‘‘make believe.” 
When a kitten dashes after a moving finger, 
under the window curtain or table-cloth, she 
knows it is not a mouse, but is pleased to ‘‘play” 
that it is. If you seta ball in motion she plays 
that it is alive, and so catches, claws it and half- 
kills it. 

The beautiful young lion given Queen Victoria 
last year by the Sultan of Sokoto would play 
with a large wooden ball in precisely the same 
way, growling, setting up his crest and pursuing 
it across the stage. 
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A Two-Sided Statesman. 


Most men present two sides, a fact brought out 
by the distinction between the words reputation 
and character. It is also illustrated by the 
remark of a merchant who had been questioned 
as to the standing of another merchant. ‘‘Well,” 
said he, “Godward, Jones is all right ; manward, 
he is all wrong.” The questioner went away 
satisfied that good as was Jones’s religious reputa- 
tion, it would be safer to sell him for cash than on 
credit. 

Some men show the best side of themselves 
outside of their homes. Abroad, they are kind, 
courteous and considerate; at home they are 
exacting, irritable, tyrannical. The late Senator 
Thomas H. Benton was, however, a better man 
at home than in the Senate. There he was 
imperious in speech and dictatorial in manner. 
He bore himself as though he were a giant moving 
among pigmies. Many of his colleagues thought 
him egotistical, vainglorious and ill-bred and 
loquacious. 

Yet those who knew the real man were aware 
that his repelling manner hid a solid statesman, 
a learned scholar, and a most practical democrat, 
whose democracy was a matter of principle, and 
not a partisan impulse. At home he was an 
affectionate husband and father, a delightful 
friend, and a considerate host. 

His neighbors knew that he could be called on 
for little or great acts of kindness. His children 
regarded him as their best friend, companion and 
teacher. It was an education to sit as a guest at 
his table or by his fireside, so genial was he as a 
host, and so cheerful was the spirit that pervaded 
the home circle. His extensive reading and his 
great experience as a statesman and politician 
made his conversation charming. He could 
gossip about a lady’s bonnet, talk about books, 
discourse upon great political questions and tell a 
story. 

Mr. Benton recalled by the two sides of his 
character the home of an old Virginia planter, 
here and there seen before the war. Outside 
there was little to attract, but inside the guest sat 
down at a table adorned with old plate and cut 
glass. The beef was from an ox, stall-fed on the 
farm; the ham cured from an old family recipe ; 
the cooking not to be excelled, and the hospitality 
as courteous and attractive as that of the Father 
of the Faithful. 
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Hopeless. 


He was a very honest, good-natured boy, but 
not a genius and not a linguist. Yet his mother 
felt that he could do anything which had been 
done before, and laid out for him a brilliant 
career. She engaged a French teacher, who 
labored with him for six months, becoming every 
day more perplexed and hopeless. 

At the end of that time the teacher called for 
the mother and announced : 

“Madam, I cannot take your money. Your 
son will never learn to speak French.” 

“But I don’t understand why! Have you 
taken pains enough? Has he applied himself?’ 

**Madam, he has applied himself, and I have 
worked over him as if he were a prince. I have' 
spared no pains. But I meant to persevere; then 
to-day something happened that showed me it 
was hopeless—hopeless !” 

*““What was it?” 

“T found, madam, that for these six months he 
has thought my name was ‘Bonjour, Mad- 
emoiselle!’” 
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Quite the Same. 


One of the grandsons of Thomas Ball must 
have been of a logical as well as humorous turn 
of mind. He had repeatedly asked his grand- 
father for a dog, but had been denied, as the 
sculptor was afflicted by a strong aversion to 
these animals. Finally, however, occurred the 
following conversation, the result of which was 
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that Mr. Ball sought about for the largest dog he 
could find, as a tribute to little Tommy’s humor | 
and power of reasoning. | 

One morning at the breakfast-table the child | 
asked why the Italian bersaglieri (sharpshooters) 
wore their caps tilted over their right ears. “It 
must be so uncomfortable!” he said. 

“Yes,” replied his grandfather, ‘it must be 
uncomfortable, but they all wear them so.” 

“TI suppose,” was the sober rejoinder, ‘‘there 
are some people who don’t like dogs, and yet 
they have them all the same!’ 
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In Five Chapters.—Chapter III. 


obscured the sun in the early morning, 

but these were soon dissipated, and there 
was every prospect of an excellent view from 
the summit of Mount Kearsarge. 

Marcia awoke early, feeling more determined 
than ever to carry her resolution into effect. She 
felt very sore and troubled, and it was with 
difficulty that she could hide her resentment 
toward Rosamond. 

‘*That hateful violin!” she said to herself, over 
and over again. “Why did she bring it with her? 
But before another night I will find out whether 
she cares for me.” 

Reginald’s face still wore its most innocent 
and therefore not-to-be-trusted expression, and 
Evangeline trembled to think of what the out- 
come might be; but he gave no hint of his inten- 
tions. 

Rosamond, light-hearted and unsuspecting, 
was full of anticipation, and paid no heed to 
Marcia’s grave looks. In fact, she did not see 
them, and thought she had never before found 
Reginald so attractive and amusing. 

“He is so much nicer when the violin is safely 
out of the way,” she thought. 

At nine o’clock the party left the house ina 
three-seated wagon. At the foot of the moun- 
tain they left the wagon. Two horses and a 
guide were secured, one horse for Mrs. Graham 
toride, the other for any one of the girls of the 
party who might become weary from walking. 
They all declared, however, that nothing would 
induce them to avail themselves of this privilege, 
for they were quite equal to the climb and 
preferred to do it on foot. They were well 
provided with wraps, for it would be cold at the 
top, and a dainty luncheon had been brought, as 
this was to be an all-day expedition. 

Reginald Mortimer and his sister were of the 
party; so were Lillian Grey and two or three | 
other girls and boys, beside Marcia and Rosa- 
mond. They set forth in high spirits. Reginald 
was provided with the alpine-stock which he had 
brought up in the train, and before they began 
the ascent of the mountain he bought another 
and presented it to Marcia, which was a sign of 
extreme favor. 

“T like you,” he observed. ‘You don’t scare 
wortha cent. Is there anything you’re afraid of ?” 

“Oh, yes! I do not enjoy thunder-storms.” 

“Don’t you? We have vicious old crackers 
round here, sometimes. Regular rousers. I’d 
like to see you in one, and see how frightened you 
would be.” 

They had begun the climb, Reginald leading 
‘he way with the air of having been there many 
limes before. At first it seemed easy work, but 
“ the ascent became steeper the muscles of more 
an one of the girls grew tired; and when the 
“rst stopping-place was reached, and the sparkling 
pring which for so many years has refreshed 
vlventurous mountain-climbers, they were glad 
“nough to pause and take breath, and gaze at the 
5eautiful view which lay behind them. 

_ Mrs. Graham urged Marcia to ride the extra 
1OF8€, aS no one else would give up walking, and 
she finally yielded. It was better, she thought, 
os be apart from the others. No one cared for 
‘er, and she might as well be alone. 

Rosamond walked near Marcia whenever it 
. as possible, but as they approached the summit 
‘e path grew narrower, and it was not always 
easy to keep abreast of the horse. 

Rosamond, moreover, was in great demand. 
“he was in a gay mood, for the mountain air 
exhilarated her, and, now that they had reached 
« more rarefied atmosphere, she had not a sensa- 


bi E next day was a fine one. A few clouds 





tion of fatigue. In the excitement of this novel 


expedition it did not occur to her that Mareia was 
more reserved and distant in manner than usual. 

They gathered and devoured blueberries ; they 
wandered from the right path and found it again, 
and finally reached the rocky neighborhood of the 
summit, where one is forced to climb with vigorous 
strides, and wonders if breath and strength will 
hold out until the house at the top is reached. 

But when that haven was gained they were 
repaid for their efforts. 

Away to the northwest rose Mount Washing- 
ton in stately grandeur, and all the Presidential 
Range, while in another direction could be 
distinguished Portland, and actually the sea 
beyond! Shining lakes dotted the landscape 
here and there, some of them appearing like mere 
specks of water; and the silver thread which 
wound away toward Maine was the Saco River. 
North Conway looked like a toy village at their 
feet, while beyond was Mote Mountain, and 
farther off the bare, 
frowning summit of 
Chocorua. 

Marcia stood 
somewhat apart 
from the others. 
She had walked 
around to the other 
side of the summit- 
house, and was 
practically alone. 
As she gazed at the 
beautiful view her 
eyes filled with 
tears. She had 
never seen anything 
so impressive and 
grand. Presently 
she felt Rosamond’s 
arm about her. Her 
first impulse was to 
draw away, but she 


restrained it. 
“Marcia,” said 
Rosamond, when 


they had stood to- 
gether for a few 
minutes, “it almost 
seems as if I could 
make you under- 
stand now what 
music islike!’’ She 
had turned toward 
her and spoke very 
slowly. “Lam going 
to try once more. 
This view gives me 
the same feeling. 
Doesn’t it take full 
possession of you?” 

Marcia nodded. 

**And you are thrilled by it, and joyful, too. And 
yet there is, too, a feeling of sadness, for your 
eyes have tears in them. ‘hat is like music. 
To some of it there is such a beautiful sadness. 
And those mountains over there, grand and 
stately, are like great chords on the organ that 
thrill you and fill you with awe, and the river is 
like the strain of melody that runs through it all. 
O Marcia, can’t you understand now what 
music is?” 

“No,” said Marcia, ‘I cannot. 
know.” 

Rosamond turned away. At this moment 
Reginald came in search of them. 

“We're going to have lunch,” he informed 
them; ‘‘and I’m glad of it, for I’m as hungry as 
a hunter! What’s the matter? You both look 
as solemn as judges.” 

When luncheon was well over, and they had 
had time to rest, the party began to turn their 
thoughts homeward, and within an hour they 
were on their way. Reginald, with a malicious 
gleam in his eyes, left the others and with rapid 
footsteps hurried down the mountain. 

Mrs. Graham expressed some concern when 
she discovered that he was no longer with them, 
fearing that he had lost his way, but his sister 
Evangeline assured her that he was well 
acquainted with all the paths, and he would 
probably be awaiting them when they reached 
the foot of the mountain. 

He was not there, however, and did not appear 
again until some time after they had returned to 
the Newbury House, when Rosamond saw him 


I shall never 


walking along the road over which they had come 


an hour before. 

“He must have lost his way after all,” she 
thought. ‘‘I mean to ask him where he has 
been ; but he is such an imp of mischief, he will 
never acknowledge it. 

“Did you lose your way, Reggie?” she called. 
“We got home ever so long ago.” 

He winked his favorite eye, laughed loudly, 


and executed a war-dance in the middle of the 
dusty road, but said nothing. 

While she was watching him, there was a tap 
at the door. She opened it and found Marcia, 
| with a pale, tear-stained face, and an apparently | 
| frightened expression in her eyes. 

‘What is the matter, dear?” cried Rosamond, 
drawing her into the room. 

“Oh, so dreadful!’ said Marcia, in her odd | 
voice, which was less carefully controlled than | 
jusual. ‘So dreadful!” 
“What? Tell me!” 
| “So dreadful! _How can we bear it?” 

“But what, Marcia?” 

“Poor mamma! Poor me! Our money, our 
whole fortune! What are we to do?” 

“But, Marcia, I don’t understand. 
mean that you have lost your property ?” 

Marcia looked at her, then covered her face 
with her handsand rocked to andfro. Presently 
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SHE SAT DOWN BY 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 


she uncovered it again. 
| at her side with her arms around her. 

“Is it really true, Marcia? Oh, how sorry I 
am! I wish I could help you. It is hard to be 
poor, and you have always had everything. It 
will be harder for you than it is for me, for I am 
used toit. Your dear mother! May I go toher 2” | 

Marcia shook her head. “She is lying down. 
I came to tell you.” 

“Poor, dear Marcia! [ suppose you found | 
letters when you came back. It is dreadful, | 
| but not so bad for you and your mother as if 
| either of you were to die. That would be worse. | 
Money isn’t everything, and after all, perhaps it | 
isn’t all gone.” 

Marcia did not reply, but again covered her face. | 

“Never mind,” continued Rosamond. ‘Wait | 
| till I make my fortune, and then you'll be all 
| right. In the meantime,—oh, Marcia, can it be | 
|true? I can’t realize it. Itis so sudden! I am} 
so sorry, dear!” 

She held her in her arms. Marcia was crying. | 
After a while she got up. 

“T must gotomamma. No, donotcome. She 
will not see any one to-night. You had better go | 
down-stairs as usual, but I will not. You can say 
| we are tired, climbing. Rosamond, answer me a 
| question. Do you care for meas much as ever?” 
| But why should I not ?” exclaimed Rosamond. 
“You foolish child, you are always asking me | 
that. I never think about it. Of course I do! | 
I love you dearly, and you know it as well as | 
I do.” 
| Marcia looked at her long and searchingly, and 
then went back to her mother. 

Rosamond was deeply distressed at what she 
had heard. It seemed a terrible calamity, for 
Mrs. Graham and Marcia were totally unfitted to 
be poor, and she could not fancy them without | 
unlimited money at their command. 

It was almost supper-time, and she went down- 
stairs and arranged to have a tempting meal sent 
up to her friends. As soon afterward as possible 











Rosamond was kneeling | 
| glow faded from the sky. 





she went to Marcia’s door and told her that she 
was going to be in her own room. 

“If you want me, I shall be there, ready. Give 
my love to your mother, dear, and come in when 
you can.” 

She went to her room and sat down by the open 
window. It was at the back of the house, and 
she had a view of the Intervale, with the gorgeous 
sunset beyond. 

“‘It must have been very sudden,” she thought. 
“T suppose a bank or something failed. I wish 
I understood more about business. I wonder if I 
ought to go right home to-morrow, or if I had better 
stay and cheer them up. Of course, I can’t be 
here any longer as Mrs. Graham’s guest, but it 
isn’t expensive here, and [ think mamma would 
want me to pay for a week’s board rather than 
desert them. Perhaps they will go themselves.” 

Marcia came in a little while, with her white 
face and strained-looking eyes. ‘‘Why do you stay 

here?” she asked. 
“Why do you not 
go down and enjoy 
yourself? Do not 
worry about us.” 
“Of course I am 
not. going down,” 
answered Rosa- 
mond. “Do you 
think I should en- 
joy myself when 
my best friends are 
in trouble? I’ve 
been thinking it all 
over, Marcia, and 
wondering what 
you are going to do. 
I’m sure we can find 
a bright side to it if 
we only try, and 
you mustn’t worry. 
You will have your 
friends at any rate,” 
she added, with a 
loving squeeze. 
“Shall 1?” asked 
Marcia, with appar- 
ent meaning; but 
Rosamond did not 
notice the remark. 
She was absorbed 
in planning some 
means of assisting 
the Grahams; but 
with no money, and 
many cares of her 
own, she felt alto- 
gether helpless. 
Marcia did not 
wait for an answer 
to her question, but 
The sun set, and the after- 
Rosamond thought of 
her violin. She would not play, but she would 
look at it. It was a comfort only to touch it, and 
know it was there, and dream of all the exquisite 
sounds that lay within the slender strings and 
the polished case, to be brought to one’s hearing 
only by a master hand. 

She went to the corner where she always kept 
it, but it was not there. The place was a small 
recess, formed by the end of the bureau and the 
wall, and she never put the violin anywhere else 
in theroom. It certainly was not there, however. 

Rosamond struck a match and lighted the 
lamp. No, it was not there. She searched 
the room, looked into the closet, under the bed, in 
her trunk, though she knew she had never put the 
violin there, but to no avail. It was gone. 

In absolute despair she sat down on the edge 
of the bed. She knew that the case was in the 
corner of the room when she left that morning to 
goup Mount Kearsarge, for she had looked at it 
the last thing, had gone to it and bidden it 
good-by, as she always did, as though it were a 
living creature. Some one must have come in 
while she was absent and taken it. But who? 
Who would do such a thing as that? The 
servants had lived at the Newbury House for 
years. They were old and well-tried. Besides, 
what would they want of a violin ? 

What calamity would come next? The Gra- 
hams had lost their fortune, and she her violin! 
Where could she ever get another? This was a 
good one that had been given to her by a music- 
loving uncle who was now dead. She could 
never buy one, and it*‘was to have been her sole 
means of support. What was she to do? 

While she was sitting and thinking of her 
trouble, Marcia came again. Rosamond roused 
herself with a violent effort. She would not tell 
Marcia immediately ; the poor girl had enough to 
bear. 

Marcia had come to say good night. 


’ 


again left the room. 


Her 
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mother had one of her bad headaches, and they 
were going to bed early. 

“You look pale, too, Rosamond. .You had 
better go to sleep, as long as you will not go 
down-stairs and play games with the others.’’ 

Marcia was leaving, but Rosamond sprang 
after her and drew her back. She felt a longing 
for sympathy ; she must tell her. 

‘*Marcia,” she said, “this is an unlucky day 
for us both. What else do you think has hap- 
pened? My violin is gone!” 

Wasitso? Coulditbe? Rosamond was guite 
sure that a gleam of something very like pleasure 
came into Marcia’s face and eyes, then vanished 
again. Her lips, however, expressed regret. 
She wondered how it could have happened. 
They would make inquiries to-morrow and 
advertise it. Was’Rosamond sure she had not 
left it down-stairs? She went back to her room 
and left Rosamond to ponder over the strange 
expression she had seen on her friend’s face. 

It had been a wearisome day. The long, tire- 
some excursion, the news which had greeted 
them on their return, then the discovery about 
the violin. 

Rosamond tossed and turned but could not 
get to sleep. She looked at her little silver watch 
more than once. It had been Mrs. Graham’s 
gift to her last Christmas, and she sighed when 
she thought of the deprivation it would be 
to Mrs. Graham no longer to be able to be 
generous. 

“That is the worst of being poor,’’ said Rosa- 
mond to herself; ‘‘you can’t give things.”’ 

‘That she herself would suffer in this connection 
never occurred to her. 

“It was very strange the way Marcia looked 
when I told her my violin was gone. Could she 
have hidden it, just to tease me and punish me 
for playing the other day? But no, that isn’t 
possible. 
she would do such a thing!’’ . 2 

She had just fallen into a troubled sleep when 
there was a tap at the door. It came into her 
dreams once or twice before it actually awakened 
her. ‘Then, slipping on her wrapper, she ran to 
the door and opened it. ES . 

Marcia was standing there, fully dressed, with 
a lighted candle in her hand. She came into the 
room and shut the door behind her. Then she 
stood there with her back to it. The flickering 
candle threw strange shadows over the wall, and 
lighted up Marcia’s face and great bright eyes. 

“What is the matter?” asked Rosamond, 
anxiously. ‘‘ls your mother worse?” 

No.” 

“You can’t sleep, dear, and you have come to 


me? Thatis right. 1 am not sleepy, either.” 
“No, | cannot sleep. I have come to tell you 
something.” 


Again it flashed through Rosamond’s mind that 
it was Marcia who had taken the violin. She 
had repented and had come to tell her! Well, 
she would try not to show how much anxiety it 
had given her, for Marcia was in such trouble 
herself. 

**What is it, dear?” she asked, very tenderly. 

“I cannot sleep,” repeated Marcia. “I shall 
die if I do not tell you. You must not mind, 
Rosamond! Say you will not mind.” 

“TI don’t know what it is, unless you hid my 
violin! But don’t worry about that, Marcia. 
You have so much on your mind to-night. If I 
only know that it is safe I sha’n’t scold a bit.” 

“T invented it all,” said Marcia. 

“Invented what ?’’ 

“That our money was gone.” 

Rosamond only stared at her. She really 
thought that Marcia had lost her mind. Probably 
the great shock after the fatigue of the day had 
made her ill, and this was the first symptom. 

“Come, lie down, Marcia. I am afraid you 
are not well.” 

“Tam perfectly well. I only want to tell you. 
We have not really lost our money. I only made 
you think so to see what you would do, how you 
would act.” 

“How I should aect?’’ repeated Rosamond, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes; whether you would care for me just as 
much. I saw you playing for them on the piazza 
yesterday, and I did not like it, and afterward 
they said that probably you only were devoted to 
me because I am rich, and I did this to prove 
you. I intended to keep it up longer, but I could 
not. I think you really do care for us, and I 
could not bear to deceive you.” 

“Couldn’t you?” said Rosamond. There was 
a curious dry feeling in her mouth and throat, 
and she could scarcely speak, but no voice was 
necessary for Marcia; Rosamond need only 
move her lips. ‘‘Couldn’t you? And now you 
have tried me and found out that I was not the 
mercenary wretch you thought. Very well! 
But I have found out something, too. I have 
found out that you do not know what a true 
friend is, and probably you never will know. 

“I think, too, you are deceitful. It seems 
very wrong for you not to tell people you are 
deaf. That is the way you found out things you 
had no business to hear, and all these foolish 
ideas came into your head. But this proves one 
thing tome. You don’t really love me. If you 
did you would have trusted me. And what is 
more, you have taken my violin. Give it back 
tome! Iam going home to-morrow!” 

“T have not taken your violin. O Rosamond, 
do not look like that!” 

“Yes, you have. Do you think I can believe 





The very idea of my even dreaming : 





you after all the untruths you have told me this 
afternoon about your money being gone?” 

“I did not really. 1 was careful not to say it 
actually. I only implied it.’”’ 

‘Implied it! Do you call that truth? Please 
go out of my room. If you will not give me my 
violin I suppose you will not, but I Anow you 
have taken it.” 

With a despairing look Marcia turned and left 
the room. ELLEN Dovelas DELAND. 
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' THE SUN OF LIFE. 


Ah! what were life if love die out, 

And what were Heaven with love undone? 
A clay-cold body, fled the breath 
A dreary world without its sun. 

Kate L. Brown. 
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Harry Kennedy’s Hydraulics. 


T the village of Arnton the Coveney 

Lake Aqueduct crosses the Tol- 

liver River on stilts, which carry 

the iron waterway seventy-two 

(4 feet above the rocky bed of the 
J) 


natural stream. The “‘stilts,’’ as 

the Arnton boys call them, are steel trestles, and 
three are required between the river’s cliffs. 

In the remote past the river, when in full flood, 
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they feared the old boss would never be able to 
give them their pay, and the poor men had 
clamorous families to provide for. No wonder 
Harry felt dismayed at the prospect. 

He was not looking up at the aqueduct blankly, 
however. A clear thought was in his head, the 
idea that he might make the Coveney Lake 
Aqueduct excavate the site of Mr. Bennett’s 
mill! 

Thought of using the water of the aqueduct 
was so far from the Arnton people that they did 
not look to it even for drinking, irrigating or fire- 
fighting purposes. Long before the new aqueduct 
was constructed they had possessed a languid 
system of water supply, which was gained by 
damming the Tolliver River between its cliffs at 
a place about a mile above the village. The low 
“head” thus obtained gave water to the lower 
floors of houses on the flats, and filled several 
small reservoirs that were used, in case of fire, 
by the venerable hand-engine. 

“If I could only borrow the engine hose I 
believe the thing could be done,” thought Harry. 

The new hose was about one hundred yards 
long; but that it could not be loaned without 
Squire Bennett’s consent Harry knew, and that 
the squire would scout such a use of it as he 
designed appeared to him quite certain. 

There was, however, an old hose. It lay coiled 








in a shed outside the engine-house. Harry believed 


USING HARRY’S IDEA. 


probably occupied the whole space between the 
cliffs; but within the memory of man it has been 
little more than a strong creek brawling on rock 
along a narrow channel between flats of deep, 


friable clay, which extend on either side to the | 


bases of the precipices. On these flats, which 
are about three hundred yards in total width, the 
houses of the village are strung out, mostly in 
two long rows; and two bridges connect the 
north and south sides of Arnton. 

From this rock-bottomed flat of friable clay 
Harry Kennedy was gazing upward at the aque- 
duct with speculation in his eye, though woful at 
heart. If ever an ambitious boy felt distressed 
and perplexed, Harry was he. His father, a 
small contractor, lay on his bed, perhaps sick 
unto death, within the house before which Harry 
stood. His mother was out of money, and 
wretched at having to ask credit at the store. 

There was in her heart not only the fear that 
her husband could not live, but the certainty that 
she could not pay his debts if he should die. The 
very furniture of their rented house might even be 
taken to satisfy the claim which Squire Bennett 
would be likely to bring against the small estate. 

William Kennedy, the sick contractor, had 
bound himself, his heirs and assigns, to excavate 
the foundation for Mr. Bennett’s new steam 
flouring mill. It was to be built on the bank of 
the swift creek a short distance below the site of 
the aqueduct, and close to the railway track 
which brought the wheat of the Northwestern 
States to and through Arnton. The creek was 
not a steady, trustworthy water-power, and so 
steam was to be employed. 

In all the region there was no stricter business 
man than Squire Bennett, who paid promptly all 
he owed, and collected his dues so remorselessly 
that few believed he would allow anything for the 
occasional misfortunes of his debtors. 

His contract with Mr. Kennedy required the 
completion of the excavation on or before the 15th 
of August, under a penalty of one thousand 
dollars, and it particularly specified that the 
essence of the agreement was that the work 
should be done on time. This was proper, 
because the mill could not be completed for the 
winter’s grind unless the foundation were exca- 
vated as required, and because the squire had 
conceded an uncommonly good price in view of 
the strictness of this very clause. 

Now it was the 2d of August, and it did not 
appear that any gang of laborers Arnton had 
ever seen could complete the excavation in time 
to save the sick contractor from the penalty. 
Not a stroke of work had been done on it. The 
laborers of the place had refused to engage at the 
request of Mrs. Kennedy. They candidly told her 





|it was virtually thrown away as useless. He 
| wondered if it might be possible for him to get 
| possession of that. 
| To carry it away in his father’s spring wagon 
would be easy enough—if he could get help to 
lift it down from the shed loft and into the 
vehicle; but laborers who would not dig at his 
mother’s request would certainly not help him 
with the hose. Could he not secure aid from the 
boys? They were having their summer holidays ; 
and were, mostly, at liberty all day long, and 
any employment in connection with hose and 
water would surely appeal to them as fine sport. 
But it would not do for him to get the boys to 
carry away the hose without leave from the 
selectmen—he saw that clearly. It was not plain 
| to him, nor would it have been to any ordinary 
boy, that it would be wrong to seize on a useless, 
| rejected thing, and put it to a good purpose. 
| What was plain to him was that a crowd of 





| boys about the locked engine-house would attract- 


| general attention, and that some selectman would 
interfere with the scheme should he try to carry 
| off the hose without leave. Then there would be 
anger in the board of selectmen, and his chance 
of borrowing the hose would be gone. 

In this quandary Harry, whose instincts were 

| courageous, determined to “take the bull by the 
horns,’’ or appeal to Mr. Bennett himself. It 
was about two o’clock in the afternoon when he 
entered the squire’s office, behind his general 
store. 

“The old engine hose!’’ said the squire, in 

much surprise. ‘Well, I don’t know. What do 
| you want of it?” 
“T want it for an experiment, sir.” 
“‘Huh—some fooling! With your father as 
sick as he is I should think you'd be right 
serious.” 
| “It isn’t for play I want it, 
feeling right serious.” 
**Not for play! What then?” 
| “It’s for an experiment, Mr. Bennett.” 
| “Pshaw! you told me that before. Certainly 
| I won’t let you take any hose unless I know what 
is to be done with it.” 

That brought Harry to the end of his hopes— 
| fora moment. He could not bave the hose unless 
| he should reveal his secret. Perhaps his plan 
! was absurd. If it were good—would not the 
| squire take advantage of it? 
| Wouldn’t that old man, reputed so crafty and 

so mean, make delay until the excavation ought 
to have been finished according to contract? He 
might then claim one thousand dollars’ forfeit 
| from Harry’s father; and might afterward 
| employ Harry’s own idea in the excavation. 

Rich men of small places, if successful in their 


sir—and I am 
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business and strict in their dealings, often get the 
reputation from their unsuccessful neighbors, of 
being very mean, though they may be merely 
just. 

But again Harry’s courageous instinct gave 
him direction. Suppose the squire were mean 
enough: to take advantage of him—what harm” 
His father's case would be none the worse, any- 
way. 

“I want the hose to do the excavation for your 
new mill.” 

“Hose! Todoexcavation!” The squire looked 
utterly amazed. “Boy! why, you look rational 
enough! What do you mean?” 

“T mean to put the end of the hose into the 
manhole of the aqueduct, and bring wate 
through the nozzle, and squirt it hard against that 
light clay bank, and wash all the clay off the 
rock and away into the river.” 

The old squire’s bright eyes were fairly dancing 
as he looked at the boy, but he said only: 

“Going to steal the aqueduct water, hey ?” 

“Well, sir,”’ said Harry, agape. ‘‘Upon my 
word I- never thought about that!” His jaw 
fell; he looked much ashamed. He felt that 
objection to be fatal to his scheme. 

“Suppose you did get leave to tap the aqueduct 
—how do you expect to be able to hold the hose 
in the manhole?” 

“Why, sir—well, sir—why—well, I guess | 
could get some boy to hold it if it needed holding.” 

“Some boy! Don’t you know there would be 
a tremendous weight of water in the hose, pull- 
ing it down?” 

Harry answered nothing—his fine plan seeme«| 
to have been quite a crazy one. 

“Then again,” went on the squire; “how! 
you get the water to run up hill from the levei in 
the aqueduct to that part of the hose coming out 
of the manhole and over the side?” 

“IT thought of that, sir. I’d make a syphon 
of it.” 

‘Syphon ? 
of that hose.’’ 

“Well, Mr. Bennett, I thought we’d put the 
hose right in the aqueduct, and it would get full 
of water, and then we’d lift the nozzle end out, 
and we’d plug up the nozzle till we got it below 
the level of the aqueduct, and then the water 
would run, and there’d be a syphon.” 

The squire smiled as if he were very much 
amused, then he said: ‘‘Well, you have notions 
of doing things. But how are you going to get 
the hose up into the aqueduct? You couldn't 
do it alone.” 

“‘No, sir,—but I’d get the boys to help me.” 

“Boys, hey? Any of that kind of boys left in 
Arnton? Boys that will work? I guess not.” 

“They’d do it for fun, sir.” 

“Fun? Well, maybe they would. But you 
couldn’t depend much on getting the job done for 
fun.” He was smiling so amiably that Harry 
wondered if he were really the old squire. 

But in a moment Mr. Bennett looked severe 
again and said: ‘‘Well, young man, if you could 
get a proper hose, and get leave to tap the 
aqueduct, and get some good plan to anchor the 
hose in the aqueduct, and find out how to make 
a syphon of it, and manage to hold the hose 
steady down on the flat, I don’t see but what 
you could do something. But how are you going 
to get around all that?” 

“I was in hopes you’d let me take the old 
hose, sir.” 

‘Well, I won’t do that. In the first place, it’s 
not mine to lend, it’s the town’s. In the second 
place, it’s no good. In the third place, you’d be 
no better off without leave to tap the aqueduct. 
It would be my duty to have you arrested if you 
meddled with it. I own stock in the Coveney 
Lake Water Company, and I’m in charge of this 
part of the aqueduct.” 

“Oh, it’s too bad!” eried Harry, desperately. 
‘**There’s my father lying sick ; and the contract 
breaking his heart; and my mother in such a 
way; and —,” the boy stopped short and facal 
the squire, and gulped something, and still coul 
not hold back two angry tears. 

“A man shouldn’t make a contract without 
providing for its execution,” said the squire, 
severely. ‘Listen, now, your father knew he 
ran the chance of sickness—we all do. Suppose 
I fell sick—wouldn’t he hold me or my estate 
that contract? Answer me—wouldn’t he?” 

“I think he would expect to,” said Harry. 
unwillingly, after a pause. 

**All right, boy; you are truthful and you've 
got some sense,”’ said the squire. “Now )0u 
can go." 

The compliment did not soften Harry's vex@- 
tion at the curtness of the dismissal; but 
anger was nothing to that which he felt next 2) 
on finding two men engaged in digging a hol: 0! 
the flat just beneath the manhole of the aque !\\«t. 
They were working for the squire, they sai‘ | 
had mentioned that he meant a water-pij: t 
stand on the rock right there. 

In an instant poor Harry perceived that 
idea had been seized and improved. A wii’! 
pipe! No doubt it would be of iron. He \ 
raging to interview Squire Bennett, but was 
that he had hurriedly gone to. Pittsburg, th! 
miles distant, on the previous evening. 

On the second following morning Harry aw’ 
very late. He had been sitting up with '''s 
father the night before. The sick man had o1'«! 
muttered about the contract ; the hardness 0! 
squire; the coming ruin; his feeling that 
might get well if that fearful load were ot! +! 


Tell me how you'd make a syphon 
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mind. Now, in the morning, the boy awoke to 
the misery of those memories of the night. 

He went to his window and looked out. What 
were the group of men doing at the manhole of 
the aqueduct? What was that long black upright 
thing standing in the hole dug down to the rock 
below? A large water-pipe? And it had an 
elbow on top connecting with the manhole! And 
there was the cruel old squire superintending the 
preparations ! 

Harry hurried on his clothes, rushed down, 
ran out. How quickly all had been done. The 
squire must have had the whole thing made ready 
in the city. Already men were screwing a hose 
into the brass cap at the ground level. Up above 
two men were pumping water into the elbow of 
the valved pipe. The boy stood staring, and in 
some degree enjoying the spectacle of the neat 
and efficient iron syphon. But it was his plan— 
essentially his—and his heart was full of bitter- 
ness to be so cheated of his happy idea. 

Suddenly the squire called from above: “All 
ready below there?” 

“All ready, squire!” 

“Then get that nozzle aimed at the edge of the 
excavation. Ready! Let her go, Bill!” 

Bill turned the stopcock high up near the base 
of the aqueduct. The water began to flow 
through the syphon. The hose jumped, swayed, 
swelled. At the nozzle end two men held it with 
some difficulty. A great stream of water rushed 
furiously against the friable clay. Ten seconds 
later a section of the bank caved down, and 
under the play of the torrent, ran as mud into 
the strong current of the Tolliver River. 

The boy was still watching the stream that 
was doing so speedily the work of many laborers, 
when he felt a hand on his shoulder, and turned 
to face the old squire. 

‘*How do you like that job?” asked the squire. 

“It’s a shame,” burst out the boy. ‘I told you 
about it. You went and stole my plan. And 
my poor father lying all broke up with fear about 
the contract.” 

“Oh, I see!’ said the squire, good-humoredly. 
“Well, he needn’t be. Go in and tell him so. 
Tell him the excavation will be all done inside of 
four days at this rate.” 

“But you—you—” 

The old squire laughed. ‘I guess I’m not so 
black as I’m painted, young man,” he said. 
“You'll know me better aftef I’ve settled with 
your father.’”’ 

“Squire?” 

“Why, you suspicious boy! How could I do 
the work without your father’s leave, except at 
my own risk? He has legal possession of the 
ground for about two weeks longer. I’m risking 


this on his account, and it will be for him to | ‘3 


settle fairly or unfairly for the cost of the thing. 
Don’t you see? And you thought I was mean 
enough to steal your plan for my sole benefit !” 

“IT beg your pardon, Squire Bennett—I do 
most humbly beg your pardon.” 

“Well, that’s all right. It was a mighty good 
idea you had. I can’t understand how it ever 
escaped me. Tell you what, we’ve got to get 
you sent to a school of technology, Harry. And 
when I come to settle with your father I’m going 
to insist on that.” 

There is no more to tell, except that Harry’s 
father soon got on his legs again; that he had to 
thank Harry for the best profit he ever made on 
a job of excavation ; that the squire and the boy 
became fast friends; and that Harry is now a 
young civil engineer who says he contemplates 
no work with so much delight as he gets from the 
pipe which taps the Coveney Lake Aqueduct at 
Arnton, and now supplies the village with part 
of its water. Apisau L. Biaas. 





A Feathered Criminal. 


The punishment of a thieving swallow by 
his mates. 


“*T SUPPOSE,” said a man who has spent 
much of his life in the woods, “that if we 
knew more of wild animals we should find 

in them most of the qualities that characterize 

human beings. I went up to Aroostook Coun- 

'y, Maine, early last year to get the first of the 

spring fishing. When the birds began to return 

! was glad to see that eight or ten pairs of 

‘arn swallows which had built under the eaves 

if my cabin the year before were going to 

repair the old nests. 

“They went at once to a little spring about 

lf a mile away, where there was some very 

-ticky and tenacious mud. They would fill their 

inouths at the spring, fly back to the cabin, 

ind plaster the little wad of mud on the nest. 

"hey worked very industriously, flying back 

nd forth from dawn till sunset. 

“But by and by I noticed that one of the 
swallows did not go with the rest to the spring. 
He sat on his nest, hung his head and acted as 
' sick. The others wheeled around him a 

ttle while and then flew away. 

“The moment they were out of sight he 
‘aised his head, flew to one of the other nests, 
ind began to pull off the fresh mud which the 
wner had just left. 
‘nouthful he went back to his own nest and 
plastered it on. 

“By the time the other birds came back with 
inore clay he was drooping in his nest again, 





| the thief was getting on 
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looking as if he were in the last stages of con- 
sumption. Now and then, when the rest of the 
birds were near, he would ‘peep’ a little as if to 
say: ‘Oh how sick Iam! If you only knew how 
bad I feel!’ and the other birds fluttered about 
him as if they were 
trying to sympathize 
with him, or advising 
him what to take. But 
the minute they were 
gone he was out, pull- 
ing mud off their nests 
to build his own with. 

“This lasted nearly 
all the forenoon, and 


finely. He had his 
nest almost done; for 
he did not have to goa 
distance for materials, 
and could put on two 
or three mouthfuls of 
mud while the others 
were getting one. He 
had too much intelligence to steal all his mud from 
one nest, so the loss was not noticed for some time. 

“But his sins found him out at last. One of 
the other swallows got back before he was 
expected, and found the robber plundering his 
house. He pitched upon the thief at once, and 
they fell to fighting. Then the rest of the flock 
began to return. I suppose the first one 
screamed, in swallow language: ‘Come here! 
Come here! This lazy rascal has been stealing 
our mud!’ 

“Tn an instant there was a tremendous chatter- 
ing. The whole flock began to peck at the 
thief and to beat him with their wings. They 
drove him out of his nest and away across the 
stream. Then they all fell to and pulled from 
his nest all the mud that was fresh enough to use 
on their own. 

“T don’t think the thief came back at all. I 
noticed that his nest was not finished that 
summer. What became of his mate? I don’t 
know. One of the sad things in life is the fact 
that a man’s wife has to share the consequences 
of his wrong-doing.” 


* 
> 





Yuen’s Monkey. 


UEN Wong stood in the doorway 
of the small inn built among the 
rocky walls of Bay-Tree Cajon. 
He looked scrupulously clean and 
neat in his white blouse, white 
apron and embroidered slippers. 
He had had a fresh ‘“‘hair-cut’”’ 
that morning, which meant for 

him a clean shave to the width of two inches 
round the smooth yellow forehead to the nape of 
the neck, the remaining hair being gathered to- 
gether into a queue and wound twice about his 
head. He was a young man, with an upright 
carriage and a grave, intelligent face. 

He watched the electric car, loaded with passen- 
gers, climbing up the great cable incline until it 
looked like a fly on a wall. After two or three 
hours it would crawl down again, and there 
would be a crowd of hungry people to feed, for it 
was not every one that could afford to pay for a 
dinner at the price asked at the hotel perched up 
there at the other end of the incline, and Yuen 
would be very busy. ~ 

His quiet, composed face showed little of his 
thoughts or feelings, but those who knew Yuen 
missed a certain calm in the oblique eyes. 

The sun shone bright and strong on mountain- 
side and cafion, showing a glistening snow on 
the distant peaks, and on the winding trail that 
disappeared in the clouds. But below the cafon 
the yellow poppies were beginning to set the 
mesas ablaze with color. 

After the car had faded from view, Yuen was 
seized with a sudden purpose. He went back to 
his quarters—a small, one-roomed cabin, built 
against the rocks and shaded by a huge bay-tree, 





the leaves of which often flavored the dainty | 


dishes which Yuen knew so well how to prepare. 





PLAYING SICK. 


When he had a good | Presently he reappeared, his white blouse ex- 
changed for a blue one, his long queue unbound 
and further lengthened by a silk braid and tassel 


hanging down his back, his head covered by a 
soft felt hat. 





STEAL 


| the money back in his pocket. 


inn asked in surprise, as Yuen presented himself 
at the office. 

“Back soon,”’ he said, laconically. 

‘*But you can’t go like this. Who will wait on 
the table? There is a 
big car-load coming 
down. You saw it go 
up, didn’t you?” 

“Kim Soon, he say 
payee.” 

The proprietor of 


shoulders and said, 
“All right,” for he 
knew something of 


and thought Yuen too 
good a “‘boy’’ to quarrel 
with. 
ING MUD. 
perilous descent, and 
the passengers got out on the platform with evi- 
dent relief. Yuen sauntered up, with his hands 
tucked out of sight in his long sleeves. 


asked, good-naturedly, of the Chinaman. 

“No,” Yuen said. 

“How long since he was lost ?” 

“He go Monday night—to-dlay Wednesday— 
thlee day.” 
| No doubt your monkey is somewhere in the 





‘‘Where are you going?” the proprietor of the 





he wait for me I} 


the Bay-Tree Cajon | 
Inn shrugged his} 


Chinese stubbornness, | 


The car made its} 
tain. 
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taught him so many tricks that the monkey had 
become one of the local attractions. Yuen’s rare 
laugh was heard only when Ying Sing went 
through his droll performances, or played a 
practical joke on some unwitting tourist. 

Yuen had taught him to disappear in the bay- 
tree, where he was generally tied, and at a 
moment when the chosen victim was most 
unsuspecting, at a signal from Yuen, Ying Sing 
would let himself drop like a dead weight from 
an overhanging branch upon the doomed head 
below, and crush the wearer’s hat over his eyes. 
It always took some time before the victim of 
the joke could see how funny it was, and in 
the meanwhile Yuen Wong and his monkey 
had wisely disappeared. 

And now three days had gone by, and Ying 
Sing had not been found! Yuen had searched 
every pass, every thicket of the cafon. He had 
even followed up the chain of cataracts until the 
gorge ended in a wall, and the water seemed to 
pour out of the blue sky. Then he began to 
think that Ying Sing had gone up the moun- 


Yuen knew that it was impossible for the little 
creature to climb up the steep, slippery cable 
road—a road blasted out of the solid rock, and 


‘“‘Has Gin Sling come back yet ?” the conductor | extending upward over a thousand feet at almost 


a vertical line. As there was no other Way to 
the top, Yuen came to the conclusion that he had 
stolen a ride in the car of the great cable incline, 
hiding under one of the seats until he reached 


| his journey’s end. Yuen believed the monkey 
| was quite capable of this. 


But he kept his 


| cafion,’”’ the conductor continued, brushing off | suspicions to himself, for he knew that if he 


the seats of his queerly shaped, three-decked car. 
“He'll find his way back to you all right. It’s 
well for him that he couldn’t get up into the 
mountain. The snow is piled up two or three 





THE PUNISHMENT. 


feet in the gullies. He'd have a chance both to 
starve and to freeze to death up there. Don’t 
you worry, John; he’ll come back. I never saw 
a smarter monkey than that of yours.” 

| The car prepared to make its last ascent for 
| the day. It would not come down again until 
| the following morning. It was so cold that no 
| passengers wished to make the trip and remain 
overnight in the mountains for the sake of seeing 
the magnificent sunset and sunrise. 

| “I takee lide to-day,” Yuen said, stepping up 
to the car. 

“You! What are you going up in the moun- 
tain for?” 

“*Takee lide,’ he repeated, with dignity, open- 
ing his small yellow palm and showing the full 
amount of the fare—a silver dollar and three 
“bits.” 

“Come ahead! I don’t want your money,” the 
conductor said, preparing to make the electric 
connection. 

Yuen nodded his thanks, and indifferently put 
The car mounted 
slowly, something of danger implied by its 
cautious, quivering motion. 

Yuen stood with his back to the mountains, 
looking down into the cafion, closely scanning 
the heavy growth of chaparral and greasewood 
on either side, until the grade becoming more 
and more steep, the mountainsides seemed 
to fall away and the car to rise in the air like a 
balloon. 


The conductor climbed into the same seat | 


with Yuen, and stood beside him as he gazed 
into the abysses below. 

“How did Gin Sling get away?” he asked, 
seeming to divine the nature of the Chinaman’s 
thoughts. 
to get himself lost.” 

“Ying Sing his name,” Yuen corrected. 
“He tied to stake—vay warm day—and he jump 
up and down, up and down, and everybody 
talkee to him. Cold nights I takee in my 
house, and he lip wif me, but Monday night 
vay warm, and I tie him to bay-thlee. By by 
it make vay cold, and Ying Sing he get mad 

and blake his lope and lun away. Nex’ 
morning Ying Sing not fine anywhere.’’ 


The monkey had been Yuen’s pet, his com- | 


panion, his only diversion in his hard life as cook 


and waiter among the California rocks. He had | 


*‘He seemed too clever a monkey | 


expressed them lie should be laughed at. 

When the car stopped at the terminus, Yuen 
jumped lightly to the ground. The hotel was 
built upon a ledge—a mere foothold on the moun- 
tainside, the rocky peaks rising behind it, and 
continuing their way into the clouds. 

Yuen knew that any inquiries at the hotel 
would be useless, for if the monkey had been 
found it would have been reported immediately 
in the cafion below; for not a guest nor an 
employé but was interested in the recovery of 
Ying Sing—or Gin Sling, as he was commonly 
called much to his master’s disgust. 

Without pausing, Yuen went the way of the 
peaks, the path narrowing until it became nothing 
but a trail. 

“Better hire a burro—you can have one for four 
bits, John!” the donkey boy called after him, as 
he passed the sheds where the small, shaggy 
mountain donkeys were housed. 

“No!” Yuen called back, gruffly. 

The donkey boy shied a stone after him, but 
the Chinaman continued his way without noticing 
the indignity. 

The snow had been mostly swept by the wind 
from the trail at that point, and lay heaptd up in 
the gullies, bending low the chaparral and scrubby 
liveoak. The trail wound round the peaks, now 
in the glow of the setting sun, giving an uninter- 
rupted view across the San Gabriel Valley, now 
in cold shadow, where nothing was to be seen but 
snow-covered mountainsides. 

It was getting intensely cold, but Yuen, tucking 
his hands still further within his capacious sleeves, 
continued his upward way, calling softly, “Ying 
Sing!” then louder, **Ying Sing!” 

Then he began to sing. He sang his Chinese 
song in his Chinese way, making those sudden 
rises into a queer falsetto, and sinking as suddenly 
into as strange a bass, half-song, half-recitative. 

“Ying Sing—he know that litty song,’’ he 
said, shaking his head complacently; but there 
was no answering footfall, no familiar chatter in 
response. 

So he went on, calling and singing, stopping 
again and again to peer anxiously under some 
low-growing bush or tree, where perchance his 
little playfellow had taken shelter and been frozen 
to death. 

He stopped calling and singing as the shadows 
lengthened and the cold intensified. The snow lay 
deep and unbroken on the trail now, and he could 
hardly make his way. If he should find Ying 
Sing now, if would be only his dead body. 

The trail turned suddenly from the side where 
the setting sun still shone, and Yuen found night 
already brooding behind the cliffs. It was worse 
than useless to go on. Disappointed and almost 
frozen, he turned to go back. 

He had gone farther than he had thought. The 
lights of the hotel were like distant stars, and 
down in the spreading valley a mere blur of 
white against the black showed where the count- 
less electric lights of Los Angeles glittered and 
twinkled. 

The wind began to blow fiercely, and Yuen 
had to stop more than once to cling to some over- 


| hanging brush to escape being blown off the trail. 


He was nearly exhausted when he saw, shining 
in the darkness below, what seemed to him at 
first an unknown star. 

He looked up to the heavens to see if they had 
changed their place, but there was Orion shining 


| with unusual splendor, and the Great Bear. He 


had known the meaning of every light on the 
mountains as he had looked up at them from 
Bay-Tree Cafion, but now he felt turned about. 
It was not the hotel or the chalet. It must be 
the observatory! He had forgotten all about the 
observatory. Almost laughing outright with 
happiness, he made his way quickly along the 
frozen pass, cheered up by the thought of shelter 
and rest, and soon reached the small, dome- 
shaped building that stood in the clearing. The 
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Yuen’s unknown star. 
He knocked at the door. 


There was no re-| 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


light that shone from the window had been | together before the fire under a Navajo blanket. 


In the morning while the astronomer still slept, 
Yuen found his way into the kitchen and cooked 


sponse. He knocked again and again, and then, | such a breakfast for the old professor that he 


finding the door unlocked, he pushed it open and | 
entered. 

The blaze from a crackling log fire, aided by | 
the light from an oil lamp swinging from the | 
rafters, showed the interior of a well-appointed | 
observatory, a movable ladder on its circular | 
railroad standing under a huge telescope that | 
pointed out of a sectional opening in the roof. 

At first Yuen thought that the place was 
deserted, but on closer inspection he saw a pair | 
of feet comfortably placed on an upper step of | 
the ladder; and following up his ‘“‘find,” he 
discovered that the feet had legs and the legs a 
body, gradually making out the form of a man 
who sat aloft, with his eyes fixed to the small 
end of the telescope. 

Yuen knocked again, timidly at first, and then 
more loudly, pounding at last with the leg of a| 
chair on the bare floor. 

Still no response—no sign of life from above. 
There was somcthing unnatural in the silence 
and in the motionless figure; but Yuen was too 
cold, too hungry and tired to wonder much, even 
at the supernatural. Seating himself on a chair 
before the fire, he took out a well-filled napkin 
that had been stowed away somewhere in his 
voluminous drapery, and ate his supper with 
evident relish. 

By and by the feet moved on the ladder and 
came down step by step, showing at last that 
they were topped by a genial face and a shock of 
white hair under a black silk skull-cap. The 
man, who looked like a scholar and a gentleman, 
regarded his unexpected visitor with surprise. 

“Vay tire—lest litty bit,” Yuen said, rising 
respectfully, but without fear. 

“What brought you here, John? 
sage from the hotel ?” 

**No, vay tire—lest litty bit,’’ Yuen repeated. 

The astronomer looked up at him inquiringly, 
and shaking his head said, good-naturedly, 
“‘Never mind, John. I can’thear. I am as deaf 
as a post—as deaf as a post; but it’s all right. 
Maybe you have got lost on the trail. You are 
not the first. If you are hungry you can find 
something to eat in the kitchen.’’ 

This was nothing more than the usual Cali- 
fornian hospitality. Yuen shook his head, and 
pointed to the remains of his supper. 

‘Well, stay as long as you like. Make your- 
self at home, and if you get sleepy you will find 
a rng and some covering,” and he pointed to some 
Indian blankets piled up in the corner. 

The astronomer climbed back to his perch, and 
again faded into a pair of boots and a telescope. 
Yuen watched the logs blaze and crumble. He 
was very tired, but nervously wide-awake. 

He had not long been seated before the fire 
when he heard a queer sound as of the scratching 
of a tiny claw against the window. Yuen was 
on his feet in an instant. A small, dark object 
was presseil tremblingly against the pane. 

Yuen ran to the window, but it resisted all his 
efforts to raise it. ‘Then he rushed to the door, 
but found it locked and the key nowhere in sight. 

The monkey began to chatter and to cry. 
Yuen called ‘to him reassuringly, and then 
bounded up the ladder two steps at a time, indue- 
ing the astronomer by frantic gestures to have 
recourse to his ear-trumpet, although evidently 
much against his will. 

“Oh, you want the key! You want to let 
somebody else in! How many are there of you?” 
he asked, placidly, climbing down from his 
telescope. 

He unlocked the door and Yuen rushed out, 
returning in another moment with his pet monkey 
in his arms. Such a chattering as there was 
between them! Ying Sing chattered to Yuen, 
and Yuen chattered to Ying Sing, and it was well 
for the astronomer that he was deaf. 

“Why, John, you and my monkey seem to be 
great friends,’’ he said, presently. 

“No, he is mine—my litty monkey. 
heap way for him—travel vay far.’’ 

But the astronomer only shook his head, and 
pointing to his ear to remind Yuen of his deafness, 
said positively, ‘‘You can’t have my monkey.” 

Yuen looked at him in despair, and then his 
face lit up with a sudden inspiration. At a sign 
from Yuen, the monkey scaled the ladder, and 
when the astronomer unsuspectingly assumed a 
favorable position, Ying Sing dropped heavily on 
all fours upon his head and shoulders, and clung 
there until his master called him off. The pro- 
fessor uttered a startled exclamation, shook 
himself, frowned darkly, and looked at Yuen 
suspiciously. 

“My monkey—you see!” Yuen said, inter- 
rogatively. 

The astronomer raised his ear-trumpet gravely, 
and when Yuen had made him understand, said, 
“Yes, he is yours. Or if he isn’t yours, you 
may have him. He is a little rascal. I don’t 


Any mes- 


I come 





want him. The rogue came to my house two | 
daysago. He seemed to elect it as his home, and 
came and went as he pleased. I got to like the 
scamp, and this is the way he repays me; but 
perhaps he has some cause for complaint. I 
forgot and closed the window on him to-night, and 
I guess he found it pretty cold out there.” 

The astronomer rubbed his head, replaced his 
skull-cap, and climbing back to his lofty seat, 
became lost in the stars. 

Ying Sing and his happy master went to sleep 





came near recording it in his astronomical journal. 
Then Yuen went down the trail with Ying Sing 
perched on his shoulder, chattering together and 
playing tricks on each other. 

They were the first passengers down on the 
Great Cable Incline that morning, and when the 
conductor saw them, he called out, ‘“‘Why, Gin 
Sling, how did you get up in the mountains ?” 

And that is what neither he nor anybody else 
could understand, for how could a monkey climb 
up thirteen hundred feet of snow and ice? But 
Ying Sing and Yuen exchanged a knowing 
glance, and wisely left the conductor’s question 
go unanswered, lest he should collect fare for a 
stolen ride. 

It was not until Yuen gained his own quarters 
under the bay-tree, in the sunshine, with Kim 
Soon, the assistant cook, for his audience, that he 
told the story of the recovery of his mischievous 
pet. Then he poured out his full heart in eloquent 
Chinese, the musical swing of his happy voice 
with its inimitable rising inflections, together 
with the warm air scented with the pungent odor 
of the bay-tree, at last soothing Ying Sing to 
sleep where he lay in his master’s arms. 

ISABEL J. ROBERTS. 
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TAKE NATURE’S MOOD. 
Love her for herself, unfold your breast 
To hear her music, and receive her fire— 


You shall have 


jor. and beauty, and the rest 
Of self-forgetfuln: 


ess and dead desire. 
Stopford A. Brooke. 
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Catching a Tartar. 


O many different stories have been 
told about our adventure with a 
pirate sloop on Long Island Sound 
last summer, and the circumstances 
which led up to it, that I have been 
asked to give a definite description 
of what really did happen. 

Soon after the black sloop appeared in our 
neighborhood,—stealing boats, pillaging yachts, 
and robbing houses along the shore,—Tom Bowers 
and I used to run out of the harbor in his yawl 
every day to look for her. We continued this 
practice without success until the hue and cry 
became so great that the pirate abandoned our 
waters. 

About a month after we had given up the chase 
and the wild ducks began to fly,—coots, divers and 
broadbills in small flocks,—Tom and I one day 
took our guns with us, on the chance of a stray 
shot, when, after an early breakfast, we went 
out for a day’s cruise in the yawl. 

There was no sign of life in the little fleet of 
oyster-boats anchored under the lee of the break- 
water, as we ran out, except a bit of blue smoke 
from the gallery of the outermost one, She was 
lying a good distance apart from the others, and 
so near the end of the breakwater that we passed 
close under her stern, and easily read her name, 
Carthenia. The name was painted on a raised 
slat of wood instead of on the hull itself, a 
practice not altogether uncommon for small 
boats ; but, to my way of thinking, not shipshape. 

She was white in color, but grimy with muck 
from the oyster-rakes which even then lay on 
her decks; and exeept for being longer and 
lighter-sparred than most boats, was as like the 
general run of oyster-boats as the peas in a pod 
are like one another. 

The wind was bloWing hard from the north- 
northeast as we beat out, slowly but very 
comfortably, under mizzen-sail, double-reefed 
mainsail, and a single reef in the jib. It was not 
long before we had rounded the headland at the 
eastern entrance to our harbor, and in the course 
of half an hour or so, when we were standing 
well out and eastward into the open sound, Tom 
said that the oyster-sloop was coming around 
the point behind us. 

I had not seen her, because I was steering, but 
as 1 locked back, there she was, sure enough, 
sailing down on us three feet to our two, with 
only a single reef in her big mainsail, as if she 
were racing, and now and then sticking her long 
bowsprit into the seas. 

There were at least three men aboard of her, 
and they all seemed to have something to do. 
They were right in our wake when we first saw 
them. Almost immediately they luffed a bit, so 
as to pass to windward between our yawl and 
the shore; but we were pretty close on the wind 
ourselves—too close for speed ; so, although there 
was really room enough and to spare, they seemed 
to think differently, and let her yaw or fall off a 
good deal more than was necessary, in order to 
pass us to leeward, giving us as much room as if 
our twenty-three-foot yawl had been a steamer 
five or six hundred feet long. 

This manceuvre meant a big loss in their beat 








to windward, and caused Tom to say, as he | 
stared after the sloop, now rapidly running away | 


from us, ‘‘What are those fellows trying to do 
with their old Carthenia, anyhow? They 
crowd on saii as if they were after a cup, but 
they steer as if all hands were ashore.” 

“They know how to sail,” said I. ‘Perhaps 


they think we don’t, and are afraid we may foul 
Folks haven’t got used to this yawl-rig 


them. 











yet, and I’m told it looks green to those who 
don’t know it.” 

Tom said he was going to take a good look at 
the Carthenia at all events, and got out the 
glass. By this time she had luffed up again a 
little, and was a couple of hundred yards ahead 
of us, a bit off our port bow. ‘Tom trained the 
glass, and looked at the sloop for what seemed a 
long time. ‘Then he carefully cleaned the lens, 
and looked again; seemed puzzled, and turned 
the thumbscrew once more. ‘Then he turned 
around to me and said, ‘‘What was that boat’s 
name?” 

“Carthenia,” said I. 
as I do.” 

“All right,” said Tom, ‘but her name isn’t 
Carthenia now. If Y-A-R-R-O-W spells 


*You know it as well 
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Carthenia, | am going back to school to-morrow. 
But what I want to know is, What business has 
one boat with two names?” 

I reached for the glass and took one look. 
“It’s the same boat,’’ I said slowly. 

“*There’s no question of doubt about it at all,’’ 
said Tom, positively. 

Then we sat still and stared at one another 
without a word. It was plain enough that the 
men had taken off the Carthenia slat, thereby 
revealing another name underneath. The new 
name was probably formed of the separate brass 
letters in common use among yachts. 

All this time the sloop was rapidly going away 
from us, although making none too good weather 
of it; every few moments staggering up on a 
great wave, heeling over until the red paint under 
her water-line showed in great patches, and then 
plunging along, and sending a cloud of spray 
half-way to the masthead. 

“Tt’s the pirate, sure enough,’ said Tom, 
sadly, ‘“‘and we shall never catch her.” 

It was true that the sloop carried more sail 
and was much faster than our yawl in light 
weather ; but the weather was now anything but 
light, and meantime I had been thinking out a 
plan. 

“Tom,” said I, “if the wind holds, we can and 
will catch her without a doubt. The seas here 
are nothing to what she’ll find when she gets out 
beyond Tinecock. When she gets out there, one 
of two things is going to happen: either she'll 
take in sail, or she’ll carry away something that 


will stop her—always provided they don’t jump” 


the mast out of her first, which seems not 
unlikely. On the other hand, we can shake out 
a reef in that mainsail just as well as not; but I 
tell you, if she doesn’t shorten sail within ten 
minutes she’ll be in trouble,—so we’ll do nothing 
until she does something.’’ 

It was not more than three or four minutes 


after this when the sloop suddenly luffed up in | 
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boats were ready to stand on their courses again 
at the same moment. 

The sloop had a good three-quarters of a mile 
the best of us, but we had not been under way 
more than five minutes before we could see that 
we were gaining; and now that we were well 
out beyond any protecting headlands, it was 
plain that the sloop, even with her shortened 
canvas, had all she could stagger under. 

Half the time she was skating along on one 
side with the water pouring over her lee-bow ; 
while our yawl stood up like a church as she 
staved ahead, smashing the waves asunder to 
leeward and to windward with the six-foot 








OVER OUR HEADS. 


overhang of her spoon-bow, all the while mak- 
ing a tremendous pound- 
ing noise, but keeping us 
free of water, except a bit 
of light spray now and 
then. 

We kept gaining on 
the sloop for an hour or 
more, sticking close to 
her course, and going 
about whenever she went 
about, until we finally 
got within a couple of 
hundred yards or so of 
her. I donot know what 
the men on the sloop 
thought of us when they 
first saw us, but it was 
evident that they knew 
we were following them 
now, and kept their eyes 





on us. 
“What are we going to 
do when we catch 


them?” said Tom. 

“That’s just what [ 
want to know,” said I. 
“What do people usually 
do when they catch pi- 
rates ?”’ 

“Sometimes they run 
away, and sometimes 
they fire a shot across the 
pirate’s bow and make 
her heave to,” said Tom. 

“Well, and = what 
then?” I asked. 

“T don’t know what 
usually comes next,” said 
Tom, “but one thing | 
do know, and that is, we 
are not going to run away 
without firing a shot:” 
and after a moment, ‘‘I'll 
tell you what we'll do 
—we'll order her to run 
into Clam Bay and anchor. She can’t possibly 
get away from us now, we can sail all around 
her.” 

‘*‘Well, and suppose she will not?” said I. 

“Why, then we'll just fill those fellows full of 
duck-shot,” said Tom. 

“All right, I’m with you!” said I, and went 
forward and got out the shot-guns and a lot of 
loaded shells. 

“Here,” said Tom, taking one of the guns and 
helping himself to ten or a dozen shells, “you 
take the tiller and let her drive by those fellows 
to windward. When we get even with them I'll 
hail them and tell what we want them to do, and 
if they don’t do it I'll cut a hole in that mainsail 
just over their heads, by way of a warning.” 

“Don’t be too quick,” said I, now a little ner- 
vous; ‘‘they may not be pirates after all.’ 

“T don’t care,” replied Tom, as he shoved the 
shells into the breech-loader, ‘‘pirates or no 
pirates, there is something wrong about thei, 
anyhow. They haven’t any right to swap 
names at sea just because they happen to feel 
like it.” 

We were well to windward of the sloop, and I 
therefore let the yawl fall off, with the intention 
of running down and passing her at a distance of 
about thirty yards, so that Tom would have no 
difficulty in carrying out his plan. 

Tom was standing up and holding the shot-gun 
in plain sight, and the two boats were only about 
a hundred yards apart, when we both noticed 
that the crew of the “pirate” appeared to be 
hailing us, although we could not distinguish any 
meaning in their shouts. However, we did not 
have to wait long to find out what they meant. 

The next moment one of the pirates raise! a 
rifle to his shoulder ; a bullet sang over our hea(ls 
and through the mizzen sail. Now events fol- 
lowed one another so fast that I could harily 
keep track of them. For onc thing, there seemed 





to be five or six, or I knew not how many pirates 


the wind, and two of her crew began to reef the | there were really five,—and every one of them 
mainsail, while the third man stayed by the wheel. | had a rifle. 


Tom, who was now steering, immediately brought 


the yawl also up on the wind, while I at the same | let drive both barrels at the pirates; but the 


time hauled the mizzen-sheet in taut and made it 
fast. 


This put the yawl as completely in irons as if | more shots altogether too close to us for con!” 


| 


Tom was angry, and out of range as he wis, 
at} 
only laughed as the shot dropped in the wait 
between the boats. They fired three or or 


she had been anchored; and in a moment we | and then in a lull we heard their hail distii 


were both tearing the reefing-points off the main- 


It was: “Drop those guns, and come alone 


sail, shaking out one reef, and tying in a single | and be quick about it, or we’ll—” 


reef in place of the double reef we had carried 
before. 


What the alternative was we never knew 


something unpleasant, no doubt,—for a s° i 


The yawl was so much the steadier of the two | came along just then, and shut out all sow!'s 
boats during this operation, that, although the | except those of wind and water. 


men on the pirate began their work before 


Well, what was there todo? We were just «s 


we did, and had only to tie in a reef, while we | much at the mercy of those five men as if they 
had to shake out one reef and tie in another, both | had us huddled up in an open lot ashore, wit!in 
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the easiest of rifle-shot and just outside of shot- | capture of the sloop with the whole gang; and | the pearls of spray sprang from them at every | and dropped her anchor close under the guns of 


gun range. I threw my gun down into the 
pottom of the boat, shoved the tiller over, and 
ran alongside of the pirate. 1 do not know what 
Tom did. I did not look at him. 

“What the blue blazes are you fellows poking 
vour noses into other folks’s business for?” 
demanded a tall man with a red face, who was 
standing up in the stern of the sloop and leaning 
uneomfortably against the boom as it slatted to 
and fro in the wind. 


“We're licked,” said Tom; ‘‘we’ve got nothing | 


to say.” ; 
“Jim,” said the tall man, “just you jump 
down and pass up those shot-guns.”’ 
“Jim” jumped down into our cockpit, gathered 


up our pet breech-loaders, and passed them 


aboard of the sloop. 

“That’s an awful good boat of yours, young 
fellow,” said the tall man, ‘and I hate to hurt 
her: but I can’t have you following me all over 
Long Island Sound, so you’ve got to quit her. 
Here, Jim,” turning his back on us, “you and 
Pete set these fellows ashore. Better take some- 
thing in your hands, and let them do the rowing.” 

“You fellows haven’t any more artillery about 
your clothes, have you?” he said, turning to us 


| daily papers of that year. Grervis Howe. 
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What I Saw of the Capture 
of Rangoon. 


By Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb, of the 
Royal Navy. 








| 





when I was near to closing 
my career as a midshipman, 
and passing to the higher 
grade of mate, 1 was serving 
in a twelve-gun brig, the Ser- 
pent, noted by persons outside 
her for her generally worn-out 
appearance, but by those in- 
side her for capacity for 
doing anything which she could be called on to 
do. Our station was, just then, the Bay of 
Bengal. Whether we were there in anticipation 


| of coming events, I do not remember: perhaps I | 


BOUT the opening of 1852, | 


how they were all sentenced to good long terms | stroke. But there was too much of glare and 
in Sing Sing, may be learned by consulting the | triumph and too little of business about it all, 


| and the end of it was war. 
| The Serpent was then ordered to blockade the 
| Bassein River to the westward. This was not a 
| difficult task, for there was nothing coming in or 
out, but it was a terribly dangerous one, according 
to the letters we received from his excelleney, the 
governor of Bassein. According to his state- 
ments, it would be most perilous for us to attempt 
to carry out our expressed intention of destroying 
some new stockades a little distance above the 
river’s mouth. Nevertheless, we stuck to the 
plan. 

As we began to sail up one fine morning, the 
governor’s army came out of the woods, and 
deployed for hundreds of yards on our left. It 
was not a very large army, but the ballet-master 
had trained it admirably. It fired two or three 
muskets which did not appear to be fully loaded, 

‘and it broke into a great number of squatting 
little groups, and gazed at us. We dropped our 
anchor to fire a gun or two over it, and when the 
smoke cleared away, we found that the army 
had gone back into the woods again. 

Not many days went by before we found our- 


again with a sharp look that seemed to take us | never knew; but it was not long before we began | selves once more at Rangoon, which was so far 


all in. We shook our heads. 
In the meantime the pirates slid the tender 
which they carried into the water. 


| to caleulate on the possibilities of our employ- 
ment in a new Burmese war. 
In course of time we were ordered to the 


| altered that the houses near the river shores on 


| both sides had been cleared away, and were 
| replaced by great palisades of teak timber, the 


“Can we take some of our lunch with us?” | Irawadi River, and in my recollection remains | usual stockade defence of the Burmese, through 


said 1, thinking how hungry I was, and 
also of the well-filled basket stowed away 
forward. 

“Yes,” said the tall man. 

‘Let me get the bag,” said Tom, wriggling 
past me as I started forward to the eubby- 
hole. 

By this time “Pete” and ‘Jim’ were in 
the tender waiting for us. 

“Chase ’em out, Cappy,” growled Pete. 

“Come out of that, now,” said the tall 
man, looking down on us. 

I dropped into the tender, and Tom came 
hurrying after me, stuffing a sandwich into 
his mouth, and carrying to my disgust, not 
the lunch-basket, but his old detective cam- 
era, looking like a dilapidated handbag. 
However, the bag had a false bottom, and 
there really was a little space in the bag 
above the camera, into which Tom had un- 
doubtedly crammed some of the luncheon. 

I said nothing. I knew I would rather 
have had the luncheon, myself, but then of 
course I could not blame Tom for trying to 
save his camera. 

Pete and Jim had established themselves 
comfortably, the one in the bow and the 
other in the stern of the tender, leaving the 
rowing-thwarts suggestively vacant for us. 
‘They both held revolvers in plain sight. 





THE FIGHT OFF RANGOON. 


which many ports were cut, with the muzzles of 
numerous guns peering ominously out. 

The Serpent was absolutely alone in the 
river, and had taken up a position just out of 
gunshot below the stockades, and near the shore 
opposite to Rangoon—that is, the shore which 
was on our left as we headed up-stream. As we 
had been warned to expect to be boarded any 
night by any number of the swarms of war-boats 


I sat down at the bow thwart, and Tom did | a vision of an evening during which we lay in a| which in the daytime we could see hovering 
the same at stroke. Mechanically we both began | swift-flowing yellow stream, with a low shore on about the river higher up, we had prepared our- 
torow. I remember I was so filled with disgust | either hand, thickly wooded, and studded with | selves well for any contingency of that sort. 
and chagrin at the disgraceful upshot of our | the elevated roofs of the pile-built Burmese | 


pirate-chase that I took but little note of any- 
thing that occurred. 

I was sorry, on Tom’s account, that he should 
lose the yawl; and for that matter she had been 


dwellings. On our right, as we headed up- 

stream, the waning sunlight was glowing on the 

beautiful form of the great pagoda of Rangoon. 
The sweep of its tent-like outlines marks the 


| 
| 


E.G Waiting for the War-Boats. 


| The boarders did not come, but the war-boats 
gave us some false alarms. I recollect hearing 


a good boat, and I had a fondness for her myself. | pagoda in my memoty as the most graceful | one night during my first watch the distant chant 
Even now I could hear the resounding blows of | architecture I ever saw ; and as no part of it was | of a war-song and the splash of innumerable 


the axe as it smashed through her bottom in the 


ungilt, the sight was glorious. 


powerful hands of the tall man whom thepirates| Except for the pagoda and the groups surround- 


called “Cappy.” 

1 looked over my shoulder, and saw that Jim 
was steering straight for the extreme point of 
Hoyt’s Neck, where, no doubt, the pirates pro- 


posed to maroon us. That meant a fifteen or | 


twenty-mile tramp home. I did not mind the 
distance, however. There was such a thing as | 
xetting home too soon. 

I cannot remember that I noticed another thing 
until our keel grated on the sands of Hoyt’s 
Neck. 

“Now, boys,” said one of the pirates, “drop 
them oars and git out; and mind,” tapping his 
revolver significantly, ‘don’t you quit the beach 
until we git back to the sloop.” 

Tom sat down on a rock near by, and took 
another sandwich. I stood looking out over the 
water at the sloop and the yawl. The latter was 
completely water-logged, and had already sunk 
as far as she would go, for she had no ballast. 

Jin sat in the stern of the rowboat, holding 
his revolver, while Pete stood up amidships, 
shoving off the bow with an oar. Presently they 
sot clear, and started to pull back to the sloop. | 
lhe sloop east our poor wrecked yaw] loose, and | 
stood down to meet the tender. 

We were hardly out of pistol-shot, but we | 


ing it, there was not much pleasant to see; and 
as the sun sank, we knew that the Irawadi could 
give us a strong conception of things that were 
unpleasant to feel. 

If I say that the mosquitoes put out the 
lights in the ship in a multitudinous self-sacrifice 
and drove us all up into the rigging for the night 
above their natural level, I may not be believed, 


j}and indeed no one should be too sure that he 


remembers accurately what occurred more than 
forty years ago. But I very clearly recollect how 
the extinguished tallow candles looked the next 
morning, with their corona of dead mosquitoes 
surrounding the wicks; and I still feel the hard- 
ness of the planks and little coils of rope in the 
maintop where I spent the hours of darkness. 
War with Burma was not yet declared, or even 
certain to ensue, but we all rejoiced as it seemed 
to draw near, for his Burmese majesty had done 


everything that he should not have done to 
| our traders and to his own subjects interested in 
/our trade. When it was supposed that he would 


make reparation and so escape punishment, the 
vainglorious monarch was always found to have 
put his foot one step farther into the mud. 

I recollect that a great official came down the 
river from Ava while we lay at Rangoon, 


t urned and walked away toward the mainland. | escorted by a long procession of what we called 
I here was no need of haste in getting away, but “‘war-boats,”’ and accompanied by much sounding 
we did not care to obey the pirates in every brass and tinkling cymbal. It was the last echo of 
particular. Some one fired a couple of shots at | wrong-headed diplomacy before the fighting began, 
us. We put our heads down, took to our heels, | but it was a procession of wonderful beauty. 
and ran towards the nearest cover; and that was The war-boat itself was a thing of grace and 
the last we ever saw of our pirates, until we gave | lightness. It was a large and immensely long 
W itness against them in a criminal court. canoe, its outline sweeping down from a moder- 
Billy,” gasped Tom, as we finally came toa | ately raised prow along a curve toward the water, 
sau clump of cedars, “I’ve got a plate of the | and then upward at the stern, still in a curve, 
te hat put us ashore!” | but running up to a height perhaps equal to 
_ He meant that he had, unknown tothem, taken | onethird of the length of the boat. These 
a “shot at them with his camera. How he | graceful elevations seemed to be draped in bridal 
‘leveloped the plate, which he had exposed just | veils glistening in white and silver. 
as Jim and Pete were pushing off from the beach | Standards floated, and trophies of rich carving 
- their return; how this photograph was copied | 
8 . the papers along the Sound from New York | who dashed their paddles rhythmically into the 
© New London; how it brought about the | passing water, and chanted songs of triumph as 








| paddles. The sounds came and went, closed and 
drew off, for all the world like the phantasms of 
anightmare. But they gradually came so much 
nearer, and drew off so little, that about eleven 
o'clock I went down and told the captain | 
thought we were going to be attacked. 

He came up and stood beside me on the 
“monkey poop,” listening and stroking his long 
and silky whiskers as was his wont when reflect- 
ing. He was, and is, a strikingly handsome 
man, of commanding stature, and with almost 
the keenest pair of eyes I ever saw. The chant 
and the measured splash drew nearer. Then it 
paused. Then it drew nearer than it had yet 
done. 

“Oh, hang it!” said the commander, hastily. 
“This will never do! Beat to quarters!” 

I had had the drummer ready, but the crew 
were more ready than the drummer, and the 
guns were ready for loading in an instant. But 
nothing came of it, to our intense disgust, and 
the nightmare faded away as such things do, 
while those not ‘‘on watch’ sank to such repose 
as the mosquitoes permitted. 

In a few days transports with European and 
Indian regiments began to arrive at a point of 
the river three or four miles below us, and full in 
our view. The admiral, Austen, arrived with 
‘his flag flying in a steamer; the commodore, 
| Lambert, in the Fox, sailing-frigate, and many 
steam war-ships—amongst them the Rattler, 
almost the earliest of the screw-ships. 

It was determined to move the whole flotilla up 
on Easter Sunday to their places opposite the 
stockades, ready to begin a bombardment to be 
followed by a landing the first thing on Easter 
Monday. 

It was a lovely morning; bright, with a light 
breeze sweeping up the river with the flood-tide, 
| when we saw the whole flotilla astir below us, 
and were ourselves all in a bustle, longing to be 
in the thick of something, it did not much matter 
what. The earlier ships began to approach us. 
| Some of the Indian Marine ships, crammed with 








| most advanced, was passing to our left as we 
| headed down-stream. She passed astern of us, 





| the stockade opposite Rangoon. 

Just as she began to swing to the tide we saw 
}a puff of smoke issue from the trees on the left 
of the great pagoda. Then there was another to 
the right, and then several others from different 
| quarters. The varied reports presently reached 
| our ears, and we recognized the Burmese signal 
| to open fire. 

There was a roar close to us, and we knew 
that all the guns on our siae of the river which 
| could bear on our crowded Indian war-ship, had 
been fired into her. All we could hope was that 
the aim had not been very true. 


In Line of Battle before Rangoon. 


By this time many other war-ships and trans- 
| ports were coming up, and as each one dropped 
| her anchor on either side of the river and swung 
|round to the tide, the stockades opened upon 
|them. The lines of ships were extending them- 
selves up the river, and every one that was 
armed was replying as well as it could, and 
really most effectually, to the fire opened on her. 

All this time the Serpent was out of it, and 
our commander was stroking his whiskers with 
| some energy, and with mutterings which conveyed 
their meaning quite as well to eyes as to ears; but 
here was an authority approaching in his gig! I 
think it was the commodore. What was he going 
| to say? We were all ready to hear it. 

Glorious! We were to pass right up be- 
tween the stockades, and cut off the enemy’s 
retreat by water from Kemmendeen, a vil- 
lage round the bend of the river, on the 
Rangoon side of it, and above the city. 

We had been expecting some such order, 
and were as ready as could be to up anchor, 
make sail, and run the gauntlet of the 
stockades. With the greatest possible speed 
the Serpent was clothed with canvas, then 
the yards were all squared and the foresail 
dropped to carry us on a little faster than it 
seemed we should go, with the light breeze 
following us. 

In all this there was a special joy for us. 
Some inane authority had suggested the 
assistance of a steamer to tow us! The idea 
of the Serpent in tow of a steamer was 
simply disgusting, but our commander, who 
was to us then, and seems to me still, the 
greatest man in the navy, gave a short 











|answer. As a result, here we were, sailing up 


|the river as though nothing else knew how to 
| sail, and showing the way to all the rascally 
machines with funnels as we passed them at 
anchor on each side of us. 
| The most skilful feat of the gunnery science of 
those days was the intricate but most ingenious 
|} and careful manipulation by which the full guns’ 
crews for one broadside, who were the ship’s 
whole complement of men, became capable of 
working the guns on both broadsides at the 
same time. We were going to put the “‘science” 
into full practice. In our line-of-battle brig, the 
| Serpent, we were “manning both sides,” to fight 
| the stockades on opposite sides of the river as we 
passed between them! No one had ever done this 
thing on scientific principles before, so we thought. 
Perhaps nobody would ever do it again; but we 
were going to do it now. “Man both sides!” 
When we got above the shipping the stockades 
did wonders in the way of throwing noisy mate- 
rials roaring through the air, and letting us know, 
as they roared, that they were past hitting us this 
time. Meantime we, bursting with science, sent 
roaring missiles back again, which perhaps did 
more damage than we received. 


A Young Officer’s First Duty. 


We were hit now and then. Some shot lodged 
in our sides, one skimmed along the surface of a 
spread awning, and marked its track as if it had 
burnt it. Ropes were shot away. 

I was in charge of the “riggers,” and when a 
shroud was cut through, I regarded it with 
equanimity, knowing that under the conditions 
the masts would have stood without a shroud to 
hold them; but I was brought to a sense of the 
proprieties due to the occasion, by the sharp 
inquiry of the commander, ‘*What are you there 
for? Why have you not stoppered the injured 
rope?”” Then I understood that whether it was 
gunnery, or-whether it was seamanship, all was 
| to be done exactly as it ought to be done, and we 
| stoppered that shroud in a twinkling. 

As fate would have it, no man of ours was 
| touched by the enemy, but we had two poor 
| fellows desperately wounded by the premature 
| ignition of a cartridge. As we ascended the river, 
the guns opposed to us became fewer and fewer. 
The roar and racket of the opponents below us 
| grew fainter both from shore and ship, not only 
| because of our increasing distance, but because 
the fire from the ships was crushing that from the 
| shore, and ceasing as the shore fire ceased. 

A great bank of smoke, white from the guns, 
and black from the steamers, was clouding most 
| things down the river from our view, and as we 
| rounded a bend of it to our right, the green jungle 
| cut us off from sight even of the smoke, and we 
| had seen our last of the capture of Rangoon. 
| Other things happened higher up the river of 
|much moment to the Serpent, and perhaps of 








| and gilding towered above long banks of rowers, | troops, were in advance, and one of them, the | some moment to the enemy, but space warns me 


that I came to tell what I saw of the capture of 
| Rangoon, and that I have told it. 
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| and they were driven off by bayonets, the some- 
time communists calling in the military to defend 

| their rights. 
“Put yourself in his place,” is a maxim that 
can be righteously considered so as to justly 
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Accordingly, at the recent election the Conser- | seat now held by Joseph M. Kendall, Democrat, 
vatives made the Manitoba question an issue, | of the tenth Kentucky district. ‘The settlement 
and expected substantially the whole French- | of that contest would determine the vote of 
Canadian vote. The Catholic hierarchy supported | Kentucky for President ; and it would be strange 
them, and practically ordered all Catholics to| if a knowledge of that fact did not influence the 
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Current Topics. 


The diversity between distant parts 
of the globe is well illustrated in the character of 
the seasons. Thus a missionary in Africa, writing 
early in March of this year, said: “I am refresh- 
ing myself during the extreme heat by recalling 
my trip . . . when at this time of the year I 
crossed the Straits of Belle Isle on floating ice, | 
with the mercury at 26° below zero.” 

The refusal of a Massachusetts court 
to admit radiographic pictures as evidence, is 
partly offset by the fact that a justice of the 
Federal Supreme Court recently submitted, in 
an unofficial capacity, to an X-ray examination 
to determine the character of some ailment of the 
knee. The result was satisfactory, and the 
venerable Justice Field will probably be benefited 
by the ensuing treatment. 





A Japanese graduate of a Tennessee 
college has been earning and raising money for | 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of his | 
Alma Mater. It is an interesting outcome of the | 
young man’s sojourn and study in this country. | 
This visitor from the Orient—‘‘a true-heayted 
Christian boy”’—will carry back treasures of the 
mind and spirit of which he could scarcely have 
dreamed in his old home. 

A new anecdote about Henry Ward 
Beecher tells of his prediction in 1859 that free 
labor would ultimately drive slavery “‘into the 
Gulf of Mexico.”” A friend who heard the 
prophecy recalled it to him while the secession 
war was ravaging the country. Mr. Beecher 
replied, ‘‘I am three years vider, and know more.” 
A smaller man would have hesitated to own that | 
he was ignorant and had learned something. 





A girl of fifteen in Holland is busily 
studying international law, constitutional govern- 
ment, the relations of a sovereign toward the 
states of his realm, and like matters of grave 
moment. She is in name a queen, but her mother 
is queen regent of Holland during the minority 
of the daughter. Already loved, the young girl 
is fitting herself to be known, as is Victoria, as 
the Good Queen. Royalty planning for service 
and usefulness cannot fail to be respected, even- by 
the most ardent lover of democratic institutions. 

The governing body of an important 
ecclesiastical orgenization—the United Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church of America—has spoken | 
emphatically in favor of the gradual introduction 
of the English language in all its religious oe 
vices. Necessity was frankly put forth as the) 
reason for this movement. “To continue in | 
prosperity, the church must maintain its hold 
upon the young. 
services in the language of the young Americans 
of Seandinavian descent.” In yielding thus 
gracefully to an imperative demand of the times, | 
this body has displayed devotion to its religious 





principles and an intelligent spirit of patriotism. | has been in power for eighteen years, was | party and a Vice-President of another. 
defeated, and a majority of Liberals was returned | 





A notorious swindler was recently re- 
leased from a Maryland prison to which he had 
been sentenced for eight years for the form of 
swindling known in police parlance as ‘‘bunco.” 
Thereupon the class of newspapers that strive to 
be sensational said that he would proceed to 
enjoy the $100,000 he had laid by, having 
made that amount of money in his swindling 
career. Not even the reporters believe that he 
has saved a cent of his meagre, ill-gotten gain. 
If the swindler had not obtained a few dollars by 
extra work during his imprisonment probably he 
would have come out of prison penniless. When 
a newspaper gives currency to a fiction of this 
character it encourages crime. ‘The average 
criminal who lives by his wits gets the poorest 
living in the world, and has no surplus for saving. 

A significant example of the change of 
opinion that may be produced even in Anarchists | 
by a change of position, has occurred in Australia. | 
The workmen in a mine demanded an equal | 
division of its profits. The owners resisted the | 
demand. Not long after, the mine being appar- | 
ently exhausted, the owners abandoned the claim. | 
It was taken by the disaffected workmen, who 
opened it up with sudden and great success. The 
profits were divided equally among them, and 
they invited public attention to the justice and 
liberality of their action. | 

Soon, however, they were obliged to hire | 
laborers, who in their turn demanded an equal | 
Share with the present owners in the profits of | 
the mine. The demand was vigorously resisted 











| perhaps they will take Nineteen-naught. 


influence both the capitalist and the laborer. 


The recent political revolution in 


| Canada is not followed by a “clean sweep” of 
| office-holders. As the civil service in the prov- 


inces is practically on a non-partisan basis, there 
will be little disturbance of public positions. 
After being in the minority during a period of 
eighteen years, the Liberals assume power; but 
no ‘‘spoils system” will drive out, and drag in, 
men who lose and gain office for political reasons, 
irrespective of merit. ‘To these victors belongs 
toil, and not spoil. Responsibility to the people 
for a proper use of power, rather than a rich 
opportunity to profit at the expense of the 
country, is the chief fruit of this triumph. True 
patriotism demands this in any country. 
Classes entering college at the beginning 
of the next academic year will be graduated in 
1900. A burning question is, How shall they 
be designated? Of course they are the classes of 


| 1900, but that designation is not in accordance 


with the analogy of familiar class nomenclature. 
Various humorous terms have been suggested, 
such as the class of ‘‘Naughty-naught,”’ the class 
of “Zero,” and the ‘‘Double goose-egg class.” 
The coming Freshmen may be depended upon to 
settle the question to their own satisfaction, and 
it is not likely that they will adopt any outlandish 
designation. If they insist upon having some 
familiar term shorter than Nineteen-hundred, 
This 
would harmonize with the designation of the 
next-following class, which almost certainly will 
be Nineteen-one. 


~~ 
> 





KINGS. 


Kings are like stars; they rise and set; they have 
The worship of the word, but no repose. gneie 
shetley. 


* 
* 





Discouraged Bosses. 


The civil-service regulations have been extended 
to cover most of the desirable places remaining 
unprotected in the municipal service of New York 
City. This reform movement has been greeted 
by loud protestations from the “‘bosses,” little and 
large, and their followers. One of the bosses 
declared that it meant ‘‘the beginning of the end 


| of government by the people in this country.” 


He solemnly put himself on record farther, as 
follows: 

“Take away the offices, and what motive will 
a man have for working for his party? He will 
lose all interest in -his party and in his country, 
and what will be the consequence? Things will 
go to the bad.”’ 

Such outcries as this against a salutary system 
will be looked upon as political curiosities not 
many years hence. This blunt declaration of 
the price these men demand for the peculiar 
kind of patriotism they are ready to furnish is 
one of the best arguments for civil-service reform. 
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The Elections in Canada. 


-While the people of the United States have 
been absorbed in the preparations for the 


To do this, it must conduct its | approaching national election, our northern neigh- | 


bor, Canada, has held an election of equal 
interest to Canadians. 

On the 23d of June anew Dominion parliament 
was elected. The Conservative party, which 


to the House of Commons. ‘This political over- 
turn involves the retirement of Sir Charles 
Tupper and his Conservative cabinet, and the 
accession as premier of Mr. Wilfrid Laurier, the 
leader of the Liberals. 

The majority of the victorious party is about 


vote for candidates who would support the Mani- | 
toba bill. _The election in Quebee province is | 
their answer. They have given a great majority 
to the Liberals, who opposed that bill. It was | 
the Catholics, disobeying their bishops and 
priests, who gave the victory to the Liberals. 

No doubt a great part of the support given by 
the French-Canadians is due to the personal 
popularity of Mr. Laurier, who is himself one of 
that race, and a Catholic, and who is the first 
statesman of French nationality to achieve the | 
premiership of the Dominion. 

One of the probable results of the Liberal | 
victory is a somewhat changed attitude toward 
the United States. Mr. Laurier is a very loyal 
subject of the Queen, and is fully imbued with 
English ideas, in spite of his French origin. But 
he is not likely to be quite so suspicious of evil on 
the part of American statesmen as were his 
predecessors, nor so eager as they to find ways of 
discouraging trade with this country. Indeed, it 
is believed that the establishment of friendly 
relations with us, and the negotiation of a- 
reciprocity treaty with the United States, will be 
prominent in his policy. 
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APHORISMS. 


Jewels fve-words-tong, 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever. 
Tennyson. 
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One of the Possibilities. 


The number of votes in the electoral college is 
now four hundred and forty-seven. ‘To choose a 
President and Vice-President through the action 
of the electoral college, the Constitution requires 
that the successful candidates shall receive a 
majority of all the votes, which this year is two 
hundred and twenty-four. 

The larger the number of candidates balloted 
for, the greater is the possibility that no one of 
them may receive the required number of votes. 
Politicians are now giving some consideration to 
the question what would happen if the electoral 
college should fail to elect, and the duty-of choos- 
ing a President from the three candidates stand- 
ing highest on the list should devolve upon the 
House of Representatives. 

It has occurred only twice in our history that | 
the House has been called upon to elect a Presi- 
dent. 

The first occasion was after the election of | 
1800, under the original provision of the 
Constitution, which directed each elector to vote 
for two candidates without declaring which of 
the two was voted for as President and which as 
Vice-President. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr | 





had each seventy-three votes. The House | 
elected Mr. Jefferson President and Mr. Burr 
Vice-President. 


The second occasion was aiter the election of 
1824, when, under the twelfth amendment to the 
Constitution, which had been adopted in 1304, | 
candidates for President and Vice-President | 
were designated by the electors. No one of the | 
four candidates balloted for as President received 
a majority of the votes. The election was | 


therefore thrown into the House of Represen- | 
| tatives, which elected Mr. John Quincey Adams. | 
| Should the electors chosen at the polls next | 
November fail to give a majority of their votes to | 
any of the candidates, the election of a President 
| would devolve upon the House of Representatives, | 
| that of Vices President upon the Senate. It might | 
| happen that we should have a President of one 





When the House meets for the election of a 
| President, the delegation from each state casts a 
single vote, and a majority of all the states is 
required for an election. If the delegation from 
| any state so divides its vote as not to give any 
| candidate a majority, the vote of that state is 
| reckoned as blank. One curious result of this 


| sister —represents a 


fifty, which in a House numbering two hundred | system is that the importance of an individual 
and thirteen, is ample for all legislative purposes. | representative in determining the result increases 
It is a singular fact that the Province of Quebec | with the smallness of his state. Nevada, with 
gives the new premier almost the whole of his | its population of forty-five thousand, counts for 
majority, the representation from all the other | as much as New York with its population of six 
provinces, taken together, being nearly divided | millions. The single representative from Nevada 
between the two parties. This result was antic- | counts for as much as a majority of the thirty- 
ipated by no one before the election took place; | four representatives from New York. 
and a brief statement of the situation will show, Under ordinary circumstances, with a House 
why it causes surprise. of Representatives so strongly under the control 
As in this country the great question which | of one party as is the present, it would be easy 
usually divides parties is the tariff. The Conser- | to forecast the votes of state delegations. But 
vatives uphold the protective system, while the | the currency question has cut across existing 
Liverals are inclined to free trade. But just as | party lines in such a way as to introduce elements 
the silver question cuts across party lines in the | of uncertainty. The single representative from 
United States, the Manitoba school question | Montana, for example, was elected as a Repub- 
disarranges politics in Canada. The origin and | lican, but he formally severed his connection with 
nature of this question have been fully explained | that party by joining the “‘bolters” at the St. 
to our readers. | Louis convention. ‘There are other representa- 
Briefly, the Roman Catholics of Manitoba | tives whose votes could not be depended on by 
proviuce maintain that they are entitled to a part | the party to which they belonged when they were 
of the school fund, raised by taxation, with which elected. 
to support separate schools. The government of | Another contingency is that the vote of a state 
Manitoba refuses to make a division of the fund. | might pivot upon the settlement of a contest over 
The Conservative government undertook to pass |a seat. Kentucky has eleven representatives, six 
an act requiring Manitoba to give the Roman |of whom are Democrats and five Republicans; 
Catholics what they claimed; but the opposition | but. one of the election contests left unsettled at 
filibustered and the act could not be passed. the adjournment of the Llouse was that over the 





action of members. 

Prolonged uncertainty and excitement over a 
presidential election are highly injurious. It is 
fortunate that, judging from past experience, the 
prospect of an indecisive result is so slight as it is. 
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A Yellow Crocus. 


A rich man living in one of the suburbs of New 
York has scattered crocus bulbs all over his lawn. 
In the early spring the lovely flowers bloom in 


| profusion, massed in beds near the south piazza, 
|and peeping through the grass in unexpected 


places and lighting up with rich colors—purple, 
gold and white—the broad sweeps of turf. 

Only the intimate friends of the owner of these 
crocus-fields understand his devotion to this 
beautiful spring flower. They know what he 
means when in an absent-minded way he says that 
he owes all his success in life to a yellow crocus. 

A young Englishman, he came to America with 
a few hundred dollars, his mother’s savings, in 
search of a career. The times were bad and ise 
was disappointed in not finding employment. 
Vicious companions led him astray. Dissipation 
was followed by card-playing and gambling. He 
went steadily downhill. 

The crisis of his fortunes came on a Sunday 
afternoon in early spring. For a month he had 
been losing heavily at cards and he was at the end 
of his resources. 

Two gamblers, whose luck had been as bad as 
his own, offered to introduce him to a gang of 
counterfeiters, whose operations were markedly 
successful. 

In a fit of desperation on the previous night he 
had agreed to join the counterfeiters and to act as 
their agent in putting their fraudulent paper 
money in circulation. He was to meet the leaders 
of the gang at five in the afternoon, a few miles 
from the city, in the bar-room of a country tavern. 

Having a long walk before him he had made an 
early start and was sauntering along at an easy 
pace. Reaching the limit of city pavements he 
had followed an old country road, which reminded 
him of his home in rural England. 

He stopped in front of a tidy farm-house to draw 
a bucket of water ata well. As he stooped over 
to lift the bucket upon the shelf, he caught sight 
of a yellow crocus growing close to the well-curb. 

It was his mother’s favorite flower. Around the 
door-step of the farm-house in England where he 
had been born she had planted crocus-bulbs, and 
every spring there was a bright, cheery blaze of 
color in which she and her children revelled. 

He looked at the flower and recalled the errand 
upon which he had started. He knocked at the 
farm-house door and asked if he could have the 
crocus. 

“It reminds me,” he said, “of my good mother in 
England.” p 

With the crocus in his button-hole he strolled to 
the gate and looked up and down the road. Then 
he went back to town, breaking into a run in his 
eagerness to escape temptation; and on the way 
resolved to abandon his criminal associates. 

The incident shows that a trifle may restore a 
lost link in a neglected memory or a broken hope. 
To the rescued prodigal his yellow flower became 
God’s token, and he has good reason to love its 
company. 
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Little Mothers. 


A new charity has lately been started in one or 
two of our largest cities. One of the city sights, 
almost as common on the back streets as thie 
newsboy in the business centre, is the little girl 
she may be seven years old, she may be twelve— 
with a baby tossed over her shoulder. Thin, 
hungry-looking, often scantily clad, never playing 
herself, but always looking on at others having a 
good time, the little mother—the baby’s elder 
life of devotion that is 
apparentiy borne without complaint. 

Every moment watching her charge, that would 
be a burden to an older person,—waiting longingly 
for the real mother to come home at night trom 
her long day’s werk to give the relief which too 
often is not given,—the little mother is the embodi- 
ment of suffering fidelity that rarely fails to excite 
sympathy in the thoughtful observer. 

Pure sympathy has found expression in a socicly 
formed for the purpose of taking the babies off (he 
little mothers’ hands, so as now and then to sive 
these elder sisters a much needed outing and rest. 
It was a happy inspiration that concerned Uiis 
charity, which possibly was suggested by @ 
touching incident that occurred some time age !! 
New York. 

There was an alarm of fire in one of the crowded 
tenement regions. Great columns of smoke arose 
from the upper windows of an apartment-house, 
and when the engines arrived, a portion of |!s 
hallway was in flames. By this time most of (he 
tenants were in the street. In one of the grovi)> 
of families gathered there, a girl of nine sudde!i!y 
clapped her hands to her head, and cried out: 

“O mother! where’s the baby?” 

The mother had not thought of the child, as »!° 
had not been accustomed to care for it. >)° 
supposed that, as usual, the baby’s older si- 
had it in charge, and instead of blaming hers 
for neglect, she blamed the little mother th 
hysterical severity. 

“I thought you had him, mother,” said the «''! 
patiently, “but I can get him.” 

Before any one thought of stopping her. 
darted past the firemen, and through the smoKe 
coming from the door, into the burning buildi 
Up two flights of stairs she staggered, groped for 
a familiar room, and there she found the baby. 
Thoughtless as usual for herself, she rolled him 
in thick blankets, and began the terrible desc: nt 
to the street. By this time a fireman was sent (0 
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look for her, but was driven back by the smoke | while Prince Albert managed the stops for him. | 


, | sat s 
and flames. In intense excitement the crowd | Afterward the queen sang several songs, among | edged the purest and best. 
The seconds seemed hours. When the | them one of Mendelssohn’s own, with her rendering | 


waited. 


little mother and her baby had been almost given | of which the composer was really charmed. 


up as lost, a figure shot through the smoke— 


“I thought to myself,” he said afterward, “one 


through the crumbling door, and coming to the | must not pay too many compliments on such an 


outer air, stood still. 
support her, but she said simply: 

“Take the baby.” 

Although her hair was singed, and her face 


burning red with heat, she seemed to be miracu- | her heartily, and with the best conscience in the 
lously preserved. There she stood and stared. world.” 


Then a loud wail burst from her parched lips. 
“Qh my! O mother! mother! What is the 
matter with me? J cannot see’'” 


The fire had smitten the little heroine blind— | 


and blind for life. 

The same situation might call forth a similar 
brave deed of love in many a home. It should be 
remembered, however, that the one noble act is no 
more worthy of commendation than was the 
patient fidelity that went before it m the every-day 
service of the “little mother.” 
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EMBARRASSING ADMIRERS. 


It is the duty of a lawyer to do his best for a 
client, but if that client is really guilty, as is often 
the case, and the lawyer's ability is so vastly 
greater than his opponent’s as to turn his best into 
something very poor, a very grave moral question 
is created. 

Daniel O’Connell, who was a great advocate as 
well as a statesman, was aware of the danger to 
society which a successful defender of criminals 
might create. In illustration of it he related an 
incident from his own experience. 

He had, at a certain assize, defended, and 
secured the acquittal of a man accused of theft. 
At the very next assize the same man was again up 
for theft, and once more engaged O’Connell to 
defend him. Again the man was acquitted. 

This time the prisoner, overwhelmingly grateful, 
went up to the advocate, seized him by the hand, 
and, in the fullness of his heart, exclaimed: 

“And may the Lord save ye to defend me always, 
Mr. O'Connell!” 

It does not appear that Mr. O’Connell ever 
defended him again. 

This man’s embarrassing gratitude was not 
unlike, in its effect, that which Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy — former premier of the Australian colony 
of Victoria—was once made the object of, in the 
course of a political tour. A man, on a public 
occasion, presented himself to him who had been 
appointed to some petty government office after a 
campaign in which there had been questionable 
electoral practices. 

“T suppose,” said Sir Charles to the man, “that 
you are one of my supporters.”’ 

“Three of them,” answered the man, with a 
wink. 





“FROM THE DECK.” 


The recent death of a valued contributor to the 
Companion, Rear-Admiral Thomas H. Stevens, 
has led his comrades to recall the manner and 
spirit in which his duty was done. It was of his 
action in the Battle of Mobile that Captain Mahan 
wrote: 

“As they passed, the admiration of the flag-ship 
and the Metacomet was aroused by the sight of 
Commander Stevens of the Winnebago, walking 
quietly, giving his orders from turret to turret of 
his unwieldy vessel, directly under the enemy’s 
yuns.” 

Of the same engagement, Rear-Admiral LeRoy 
wrote, “Commander Stevens was outside of the 
turrets, perfectly exposed, and as the vessel I 
commanded was close alongside his vessel, both 
running for the ram Tennessee, and as my vessel 
was the faster and.more manageable, he cheered 
me with words of encouragement as I was 
passing.” 

“T like to fight my battles from the deck,” Rear- 
Admiral Stevens once said. The words sounded 
the keynote of his and every other successful 
career, The man who does his work “quietly,” 
yet “under the enemy’s guns,” and who, even at 
such a time, thinks of his companions and cheers 
them with “words of encouragement”—he is the 
man who wins honor, love and remembrance 
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“UNCLE TOM.” 


It is an interesting coincidence that within one 
day of the death of the author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” a negro known as Uncle Tom throughout 
a considerable part of the South passed away. 
rhis Uncle Tom had been a slave of the Confed.- 
erate general, Robert E. Lee. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he was a thorough secessionist, and 
during that struggle he was the body-servant of 
‘Marse Robert.” 

Afterward he was a sort of attendant about the 
Washington and Lee University, a place which he 
held until his death. Thousands of Southern men 
who were students at the university within the 
last thirty years were impressed by the dignified 
bearing and Chesterfieldian manners of Uncle Tom. 
His body was followed to the grave by represen- 
tatives of some of the most honored families of 
the South, and the funeral address was made by 
the dean of the university. 
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THE QUEEN’S SINGING 


Of all the hours spent in London, Mendelssohn 
—- enjoyed none more than those passed at 
suckingham Palace in the society of Her Majesty, 
Queen V ictoria, and the Prince Consort. 
a was in the early days of the queen’s married 
herr Mendelssohn went to the palace to try 
First t eagnan S$ hew organ, before leaving England. 
sohn porte cue: played, ina way which Mendels- 
prion “oa would have done credit to any profes- 
sional.” Then Mendelssohn took his turn, playing, 


Strong arms hurried to | occasion, so I merely thanked her a great many | 


times, upon which she said, ‘Oh, if I had not been | 
so frightened! Generally I have such long | 
breath!’ Then,” said Mendelssohn, “I praised 





| in the State. 
| BL. 


McCLELLAN AND LEE. 


Offences of a certain kind may be so handsomely 
atoned for as to leave the offended almost glad to 
have been the victim of them. A good example of | 


| this is found in a story reported by the Baltimore 





| Says a gentleman in the Washington Star 





Sun, as related by General McClellan. 


“It was near the City of Mexico during the) 
Mexican War,” said General McClellan, “that I 
first met my future great opposing commander. I 
was a heutenant of engineers, and Lee was a 
major of engineers, and a favorite on the staff of 
General infield Seott. I was walking alone 
across a field one day, when I saw General Scott 
and his staff approaching on horseback. As the 
party drew near, Major Lee reined up his horse, | 
and addressing me in an angry tone, said: | 

* ‘Lieutenant, don’t you know you are disobeying | 
orders? What is your name?’ | 

“TI told him my name was McClellan, and that I 
did not know I was disobeying orders. 

“*All officers have been told to remain in their 
quarters and await orders!’ he exclaimed, still 
appearing very angry. | 

“I replied that no such order had reached me, | 
and he then peremptorily ordered me back to my 
quarters, and hastened away to join General Scott 
and the rest of the staff, who had not stopped. 

“TI returned across the field to my quarters, 
feeling much injured, for I had not knowingly 
committed any breach of discipline. I complained 
to my fellow-officers of Major Lee’s treatment of 
me. Scarcely had I finished my story when I was 
told that there was an officer outside who wished 
to see me, and I -was greatly surprised to find 
Major Lee seated there upon his horse. He saluted, 
and I returned the salute. 

‘Lieutenant McClellan,’ said he, ‘I fear that in 
our meeting just now I was discourteous in tone 
or manner, and I have come to express to you the 
regret which, under the circumstances, a gentle- 
man should.’ 

“T assured him that it was all right, and with 
a salute and a low bow, which I feelingly returned, 
he rode away, leaving me lost in admiration of a 
superior officer who could so promptly and gener- 
ously repair an error.” | 


DUTCH TITLES. 


In Holland, it appears, if one is not to be | 
considered as very ill-bred, one must have a great 
variety of phrases and titles of address, ready to 
be applied to all persons according to their birth, | 
station and condition in life, and these must not be 
coniused or displaced on penalty of being written 
down a boor. In what straits this places the 
unfortunate Hollanders may be imagined from the 
following, taken from the Literary Digest: 


Each grade, each function, has its distinctive 
sign and its special qualifications, and these titles 
do not exclude one another. By his birth a person 
has a right to certain of them; by his university 
degrees or his office he employs others, and it is 
necessary for one to be very careful about them | 
for fear of wounding his correspondent and of 
showing himself to be ill-bred. 

Here are some of the obligatory appellations. 
A count has the right, before his title, to the 
oy of Hoog Geboren Heer, high, well-born lord. 

hen one belongs to a good bourgeois family one 
is a Wel Edel Geboren Heer, very nobly-born iord. 

In public life things are more complicated. 
Ministers, generals, councillors of state and ambas- 
sadors have right to the title of excellence. The 
members of the states-general and of high admin- 
istrative departments must be called, “high, noble, 
severe, lord.”’ Pastors or curates are simply 
“very honorable,” and archbishops should be 
— as “most eminent and highly houor- 
able. 


AN INDIAN REGULUS. 


In the Choctaw Indian nation there ts no jail in 
which to confine convicted murderers, and there- 
fore they are allowed to run at large, on parole to 
be present on the day appointed for their hanging. 


When I first went to the Indian Territory I 
settled in the Choctaw nation, and hearimg that a 
certain Indian was an excellent hand on the ranch, 
I hunted him up and asked him if he would work 
for me 

“I will work until the twentieth of next month,” 
he said. 

“Why not longer?” [ inquired. 

“I am to be hanged the twenty-first,” was his 
reply, in an unconcerned way. 

hired him, and upon inquiry learned that what 
he said was true. But one man has ever failed to 
return for hanging after he has been sentenced, 
-— my Indian did not prove an exception to the 
rule. 

On the day before the execution was to take 
place he lett as calmly as though going on a visit, 
and the hanging took place at the time appointed. 
Notwithstanding his approaching doom, the Indian 
made one of the best ranchers 1 ever saw, and [ 
regretted to lose him 


CHOATE’S SYMPATHY. 


A tender feeling for the sufferings and misfor- 
tunes of the lower animals is a trait which seems 
quite in keeping with the nature of poets and other 
sensitive beings, but we do not expect to find it 
commonly in lawyers and politicians. Rufus 










Choate, if we may believe a story told in “My 
Literary Two Hundred” by Kate Sanborn, had 
more sympathy with nature than knowledge of it. 


During a summer morning’s walk he found a 
dozen or more dor-beetles sprawling on their backs 
in the highway, enjoying the warm sunshine. With | 
great care he tipped them all over into a normal | 
position, when a friend coming along, asked curi- 
“= “What are you doing, Mr. Choate?” | 

n 


- y, these poor creatures got overturned, and 
I am helping them to take a fresh start.” 

“But,” said the other, “they do that on purpose. | 
They are sunning themselves, and will go right | 
back as they were.” 

This was a new idea to the puzzled pleader. but | 
with one of those rare smiles which lit up his sad, | 
“5 face pdt pe mg 2 he said: | 

“Never mind; I’ve put them right. If they go 
back, it is at their own risk.” . gg 
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School highly endorsed. Established 1884, 
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Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, and sell 
“ Everything known in Music.” 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) Boston standards of scholar 
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Watch Charm. 
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set with colored stones, nickel, 
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Made only by The Charles F. Hires Co., Philadelphia, 
Ae package makes 5 gallons. Sold every where, 


The $5.9 
POCKET KODAK 








EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Sample photo and booklet 
cent stamps. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Christy — 
Anatomical Saddle 


The perfection of saddle 
construction. Prevents stiff 
ness, sorene Recom- 
mended by Physicians. *rice 85.00. 
Booklet free. Fitted to Spalding Bicycles 
without extra charge. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
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EINVALIDS a CHILDREN; 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! r 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 
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A well-dressed shoe looks ! 
i! 


small — 


Brown’s + 


Shoe 
Dressing— 
f 


oe 
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’nough said. 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 
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Strength , Weak. 


Nourishing and an as 
sistant to renewed 
appetite. 
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A Perfect Food, 

Tonic and Restorative. 

It isa powder made from the most nourishing elements 

of meat prepared for the nutriment and stimulus of 

weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, water, ete. 
At Druggists in 2-0z., 4, 4 and 1 th. Tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Sclieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm Friedr Bayer & Co., Elber feld. 
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ARTFORD TIRES are the 

best of pure rubber, the 
best of fabric. Put together 
for safety, durability, ease. 
Other makers imitate in vain. 
The secret is ours. The tires are 
yours, on any bicycle. They 
are the original single-tubes. 


CEMAND THEM 
OF ANY DEALER. 


COST mosT. 
WORTH MOST. 
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THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Philadelphia. 
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New York. Chicago. 
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A Summer Picture. 


The brindled bee is booming round the rose, 
The honeysuckle in the air is blown, 

And the sweet languor of supreme repose 
Upon the dreamy gardenway is thrown. 


The humming-bird into the lily flies 
Amid the shade that dances on the green, 
And down the blue sea of the peaceful skies 
The snowy cloudship drifts on wing serene. 


The hollyhocks nod idly to and fro 
Along the box-fringed path, and on the tree 
The dull leaves lisp a prelude soft and low 
Of coming rain in murmurous ecstasy. 


A dark cloud in the misty distance looms 
e flower trembles, and the leaflet eurls,— 
Keyond the hills the thunder rolls and booms, 
And down the road the dust in eddies whirls. 


In the wild gloom the wheat wands toss and spin, 
While o’er the fields the wind’s battalions form, 
And then all nature madly revels in 
The grand, majestic music of the storm. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


‘ 





Ponape. 
In 1852 Luther Halsey Gulick, a young clergy- 


man, accompanied by his wife, entered the wide- | 


encircling barrier reef of Ponape, the largest of 
the islands that form the Caroline group. They 
went there to live as missionaries. Home, 


parents, friends, luxuries, even comforts — all | 


that makes life pleasant — had to be given up 
to carry the Christian religion to those copper- 
colored, tattooed islanders. 
siasm, the two foreigners little knew what 
measures of self-denial were before them. 

There has recently been published by his 
daughter a life of this well-known man, and 
from Mr. Gulick’s diary we cull a few examples 
of suffering, examples which might be paralleled 
out of the unwritten biographies of hundreds of 
men and women who leave civilization in order 
to do Christian work under some impoverished 
but eager Missionary Board. The missionary’s 
wife became ill, and his diary reads: A 

“Attended to meals, to washing clothes, and to 
getting firewood.” 

“So fatigued with household work that I retire 
early. 
“‘Washed clothes, got brea'fast, and while 
doing it read some.” 

“Not folt well. 
Wife sick.” 

**Hope ever. Good shall yet come out of this 
apparently fruitless life.” 

In 1853 they had no fresh meat, and often 
went to bed hungry. Mr. Gulick shot a few wild 
pigeons, but soon his gun gave out, and then he 


” 


Made bread and pudding. 


made the touching entry, “We are becoming | 
Will not the Lord svon provide, | 


quite needy. 
and relieve us ?”’ 

In 1854 a foreign sailor was set ashore to die 
of smallpox. The natives gleefully wore the 
dead man’s clothes, and in a month the disease 
was upon the whole island in all its horror. Of 
course there was no vaccine matter. The mis- 


sionary, seeing that the only hope of saving the | 


nation lay in inoculating himself with the small- 
pox virus, took the terrible risk, and went to his 


own hospital expecting to die; but he lived) . “He is 
P . | | une the way they do business in the United | 
ad | 
| 


through .the ‘‘most horrible wretchedness” and 
“harrowing misery,’ and was able to save one- 
half of the inhabitants through his intelligent 
heroism. 

Then his wife had to be sent away to save her 
life. 


her. He thought her dead. Anxiety and nervous 
prostration almost killed him ; but at last, a speck 
was seen on the horizon. It was the Morning 
Star, the missionary vessel which the children 
of the world had given to be a joy to the islands 
of the Pacific. 
just in time to give life to a worn-out man. 


“If they lacked food, they had at least the | 


comfort of hearing from their friends,”’ you say. 
No. For years whalers were their only mail- 
carriers. 
a word from the world. Ten months even ; twelve 
months, and still no letter. We can easily under- 
stand the famishing of the body, but who can 
measure mental hunger ? 

When Doctor Gulick sent an order for books 
he had to wait thirteen months, sometimes two 
years, for it to be answered. At one time he 
gave an order out of his meagre salary for seventy- 
five dollars’ worth of books, which his soul craved. 
Two years passed. Day after day the missionary’s 
eyes searched the cloudless horizon in vain, looking 
for a sail. 

At last the mail arrived; but instead of books 
he received the incredible reply that it was thought 
his order overdrew his salary; and using their 
discretion, wiser heads had sent him what they 
thought he ought to have, not what he needed 
most. Two more years of bitter waiting before 
his books came! Four years for an order that 
any of us could have filled in almost as many 
hours! 

Such martyr-like fidelity and patience are a 
marvel to most men. They do not understand 
the power of manliness reinforced by the self- 
effacement of true religious devotion. The 
instance we have given may be exceptional in the 


With all their enthu- | 


This was harder to bear than a scourge. | 
For thirteen months he did not hear a word from | 


It brought the wife and children | 


Sometimes six months passed without | 
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II. She found the price too high, and sent the | this was rather from chagrin and grief than from 


| conditions under which practical Christianity was 
| exhibited—but the wish and resolve to bless 
| mankind can become a ruling passion in other 
minds as well as in that of the pioneer missionary. 
In all walks of life, there is brave work to be 
| done, that involves the sublimest motives, and 
| Christian self-denial can bear and do anything 
for its sake. 





Brought to Time. 


Potentates and kings like to have their own way. 
In this, at least, they resemble people in general. 
Yet even a South American dictator may once 


| 


in a while find himself over-ruled by a private | 


| citizen, who has a mind of his own and a spirit 
of determination. The Chicago Record prints a 
story about a gentleman who went to Venezuela 
some years ago to obtain a government contract. 


He had to deal with Guzman Blanco, who was | 


then the autocrat of that country. For three or 
four months the applicant was kept dangling 
about the President's offices, till finally, growing 
desperate, he informed Guzman that he wanted, 
and must have, a final answer. With some im- 
patience Guzman said: 


“Come to my country house at six o’clock to- 
morrow morning, and we will close this matter 


” 


I. 

“ will be on hand, your excellency,” was the 
reply. 

| Te next morning he was called at four, galloped 
out to Antimino, and was at the dictator’s resi- 
dence before the clock in the parish church struck 
six. To his surprise, he found twenty or thirty 
people waiting to be received, some of them men 
of importance, while the President sat upon the 
porch sipping his coffee and reading the morning 


Armenian on his way, though her cupidity was 
excited by the sight of the splendid gem. 

Lazareff went to Amsterdam, intending to have 
the diamond cut up there into smaller ones—a 
necessity which he much regretted, since a large 
diamond is not worth nearly so much cut up into 
smaller ones as it is in the larger shape. But at 


| Amsterdam Count Orloff bought the diamond for 


more than four hundred thousand dollars, and 
disposed of it to the empress; and it has ever 
since been a possession of the Russian crown. 
Thousands of eyes were no doubt strained to 
catch the gleam from it as the young tsar held 
his sceptre at Moscow on the occasion of his 
coronation. 

The Koh-i-Nur fell into the hands of the ruler 
of Lahore and on the conquest of the Punjab 
became a possession of Queen Victoria, in the 
year 1850. 


* 
> 





The Brook’s Lament. 


A brook ran seeking on its way 
The swift and shifting swallow :— 
How shall I gain 
The magic strain 
That rings from hill to hollow? 
The swallow-song, 80 wild and gay, 
That fleets before me, day by day, 
Though all day long I follow? 


Nay. foolish brook,—a willow sighed 
hat leaned the water over,— 
Hast thou not guessed 


. sweet meadow-rover ? 
Ah, better far thy babbling tide, 
By day and night to softly glide 
And murmur in the clover! 
KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


———_—_s@e 


A Street-Car Comedy. 





paper. 
tt was considered a dreadful breach of etiquette | 


to interrupt the great man when he was reading, 
and there was not a person in the entire company 
who dared to do it. They simply stood around, or 
sat by where he could see them, and awaited his 
| summons. But the Yankee marched boldly up to 
the porch, and said, ‘Good morning, general!’ 
Guzman Blan ked up in surprise from his 
| paper, but the Yankee, knowing his temper and 
peculiarities, did not wait for him to speak. 
| “In my country, general,” he said, “it is not the 
custom for people to get up so early, but it is also 
a point of honor to meet an engagement prompily, 
| and you see I am here on time.” 

“Have you had your coffee?” asked Guzman. 

“Yes, sir; at the hotel a few minutes ago.” 

“It must have been miserable stuff. You ought 
to taste mine. I use none but what I grow on my 
own plantation, and always carry it with me,” and 
| ringing the bell, he ordered a cup of coffee and a 
| roll for his caller. 
| But the latter did not propose to waste time, and 
| immediatel did me the honor to say 
| yesterday that you would close up that matter at 
| our interview this morning, and I have come pre- 
| pared to do so.” 
| “I wish my people were as prompt as you. Our 
| great fault as a nation is procrastination. If we 
| were as wy as your countrymen, Venezuela 
| would be a richer and more productive nation,” 
and with that they went into business. 

For an hour the details of the concession were 
discussed, and when they were finally agreed 
upon, the President dictated to his stenographer 
the terms of the contract. Then turning to his 
guest he said: 

om } secretary will write this out, and to-morrow 
we will sign it.’ 

“I would prefer to have the document signed 
now,” was the Yankee’s reply. “You have just 
| said that the fault of your people was poemens na- 

tion, and I propose that we avoid it this morning.” 

The secretary looked up in amazement. e 
had seen men sent to the calaboose for less, and 
| evidently expected that the dictator would call a 
policeman to take the Yankee in ome. Guzman 
was a little angry at first, but seeing that his guest 
was not abashed, he smiled and said: 

“That is a neat way of os my philosophy 
to your ow interest. We will wait until the docu- 
ment is wfftten, and sign it here.” 


said, **You 








Handing a cigar to the Yankee, he lit one him- | 
self, and sat down for a chat while the secretary | 


was writing. In a moment or two the Director- 
he wanted to see the President concerning a matter 
| that required his instant attention. 
“You will have to wait until I am through with 
this Yankee,” was the dictator’s repl s 


| State 
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Two Great Diamonds. 


In preparation for the coronation of the Tsar 
Nicholas of Russia, a great number of famous and 
most valuable objects belonging to the Russian 
crown were removed from St. Petersburg, where 
they are kept, to the Kremlin at Moscow, the 
sacred enclosure in which all Russian monarchs 
must be crowned. The most important object m 
this collection was the crown itself. It was made 


| to be crowned in 1762, and was the work of a 
jeweller of Geneva. 


The crown is in-two divisions, representing the 
empires of the East and the West. It follows in 
form a Byzantine model, and is valued at more 
than a million dollars; that is to say, that sum 
| represents its intrinsic value, for of course no sum 

would purchase it. 


| In the midst of it, between the two “empires,” | 
4 | Often would he accompany the buck into the | 


| is a splendid pear-shaped ruby, to which are fixed 
| five = diamonds in the form of a eross. 

| Still more valuable intrinsically than the crown 
is the sceptre. 
coronation in 1797. Its chief value is due to the 
fact that it is ornamented 7d one of the two 
greatest diamonds in the world—the one which is 
sometimes called the “Orloff” and sometimes the 
“Lazareff.” 

With the Koh-i-Nur or “Mountain of Light,” this 
diamond is said to have made the eyes of a golden 
lion which guarded the throne of the Grand Mogul 
at Delhi, in India. The two were then almost 
—— of the same size; that is to say, the Orloff, 
or as the Indians called it, the Koh-i-Tur, weighed, 
as it still weighs, one hundred and ninety-three 
carats, while the Koh-i-Nur weighed one hundred 
and eighty-six. The Koh-i-Nur, however, has 
since been cut, so that it now weighs but one 
hundred and six carats. 

An Armenian merchant, named Lazareff, trav- 
elling in India, saw these diamonds in the lion’s 
eyes, and perceived their value. By some means 
he possessed himself of the Koh-i-Tur—one ac- 
| count says that a French deserter originally stole 
pane at the peril of his life took it to St. Peters- 
| burg. 
| He is said to have made an incision in his thigh, 

and there deposited the diamond, allowing the 
| flesh to heal over it, and by this means saved it 
| from the robbers, into whose hands he fell many 








| 
| 


Even the worm will turn, says a New York 
Herald reporter, who believes in preserving one’s 
originality. The remark was drawn forth by 
something he had just seen in a Madison Avenue 
ear, into which entered a middle-aged and sickly- 
looking man. At a first glance the car seemed to 


be already full, but the anxious gaze of the new- 
comer detected the fact that a certain youngish 
lady was really occupying space enough for three 
it, “had 


passengers, or, as the reporter puts 
preémpted a fifteen-cent reservation.” 
The pale gentle- 


man stepped in front 
of her and’ waited, 


but she did not 
move. The reporter 
says that ‘‘her 


thoughts were full 
of Easter.” At all 
events, she made no 
sign of surrendering 
any part of her “res- 
ervation.” 

Her next neigh- 
bor, however, was 
more considerate, or 
less deeply absorb- 
ed, and by means of 
a little crowding in 
the other direction, 
eleared space 
enough so tiat the 
man could sit down “on a pinch,” to borrow once 
more the reporter’s language. 

Still the aca lady with the inflated sleeves 
kept her place, and the gentlcman wearicd of his 
narrow quereste. Just then a woman who “had 
the breadth of the Liberty statue” boarded the 
ear, market-basket in hand. 

The gentleman might be in feeble health, but his 
heart was chivalric. He rose at once, and with 
pee civility motioned the market-woman into 
lis place. She accepted the favor, and the gentle- 
man retired to the platform, the other passengers 
looking eke ite ing him and at the young lady 





whose side he had just left. 





for the Empress Catherine II. when she was about | 


The Tsar Paul had it made for his | 


That elegantly dressed person, if we are to 
| accept the reporter’s version of the affair, turned 
| red, white and blue, beside biting her lips, looking 
| daggers, and "pene several other feats little 
less wonderful. 

Then she signalled a stop, and as she left the 
| ear those who were standing on the platform 


General of Police tapped at the door, and said that | “heard a hissing sound like the word ‘brute.’ ” 


ooo eee 


Tame Catamount. 


Probably it is true that some men have by nature 
| a peculiar power over wild animals, and it is matter 
| of common experience that animals sometimes 
| strike up sudden friendships with persons they 

have never before seen. An extreme instance of 
| this kind is described by a military correspondeat 
of the New York Sun. 

Perhaps of all the wild animals that may be at 
least — civilized or tamed, the Rocky Moun- 
tain lion or catamount offers the least promise ; 
and yet in the writer’s experience one specimen 
was as gentle and docile as human kindness could 
make him. ; 

_ He followed his master around like a dog, obey- 
ing every wish or nod, but would ailcw no other 


person to approach him with offers of kindness or | 


Ts else. 

This creature was a full-grown mountain lion, 
that for some strange reason had taken a fancy to 
a Cheyenne Indian. Whether in camp, on the 
prairie, or in the post, the brute could always be 
seen quietly following the Indian, but he would 
never leave his master’s heels for any reason 
except at the master’s bidding. 


| post trader’s store, where his entrance was the 
signal for all dogs to get out and for bipeds not 


taking to the counters. 
The officers of the post finally persuaded the 


| Indian to part with his pet for a consideration, and | 


the lion, after being securely caged, was shipped 
as a present to the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. 
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Italian Adventures in Abyssinia. 


Comparable in many respects to our Indian 
| fighting, the disastrous campaign in Abyssinia 
has not merely taught the Italians a hard lesson, 
| but has supplied them with a fund of stories of 
| individual bravery which will prove bracing to the 
national valor, though the main result of the 
campaign is crushing to the national pride. 

_Men engaged in desperate conflict with the 
North American Indians are known to save one 
eharge in their rifles or revolvers to be used on 
| themselves at the last extremity—to save them 
| from Indian torture. It is estimated that hun- 
| dreds of Italians died by their own hands in the 


times on the long journey from Delhi to St. | battle of Adowa and during the terrible days which 


| Petersburg. 
| Arrived at the Russian capital, he offered his 


| followed it for the same reason. 
General Arimondi is known to have committed 


acquainted with the situation to lose no time in| 
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fear of torture at the hands of the enemy. 
Sometimes the Italian officers were too ready to 
hasten their fate, and in some instances they 
estimated too unfavorably the character of their 
enemy. Captain Ademollo and Lieutenant Menar- 
ini, aiter being both badly wounded, fell into the 
hands of the Abyssinian chief, Sebat. They ex- 
pected to be put to death, but through the inter- 
vention of the chief they were given drink and set 
| at —, 
|. Soon, however, they were surrounded by another 
band of about a dozen natives. By this time the 
two officers had been eae by an Italian corporal, 
who had his rifle. Giving themselves up for lost, 
| the two officers were about to shoot themselves. 
| Don’t be such fools!” said the corporal. He 
| led the way to a rock, and the three white men 
| leaned their backs against it. Then the corporal 
proceeded to bring down three or four of the 
Abyssinians so ski r~ | that the rest took to flight. 
Captain, lieutenant and corporal all succeeded in 
reaching a place of safety. 

The name of the —— is not preserved by the 
| Italian papers which narrate this adventure, 
| though he seems more worthy of fame than many 

men of higher rank. 


A Despotic Postmistress. 


| She was postmistress of Penzance, Cornwall, 
and ruled her office with a hand of steel, encased 
| in the velvet glove. She had two rules which 
admitted of no exception—she never gave change, 
and she would not open the office-window when 
“Box Closed” or "Mail not Sorted” was placarded. 
The sport-loving gentry often tried to break through 
her cast-iron rules. Two such attempts Mr 
Baines, sometime inspector-general of her majes- 
| ty’s mails, chronicles in his book, “On the Track 
of the Mail-Coach:” 


A traveller wagered that he would break through 
the blockade of “Box Closed.” He knocked so 
persistently at the little window, that at last it 
was opened far enough for him to thrust in a 
bundle of letters. He thought for a moment that 
he had won; but he didn’t know the postmistress, 
who flung his letters into the street. 

Then a colonel undertook to undermine the 
postmistress’s position on the eer aee re 
question. Presenting himself at the window, he 
tendered a half-crown, requesting to be supplied 
with a shilling’s worth of a 

“I give no change,” said the lady. 

“Oh, very well!” replied the colonel. 

He withdrew for a minute or two, and then 
returned with a bag of sixty pennies. Tapping 
gently at the window, he suavely said, ““A penny 
stamp, if you please, madam.” 

She fixed him with the glittering eye of triumph, 
took the penny, gave the stamp, and shut the 
window. <A minute later there was a second 
knock, and a second request, ““A penny postage- 
stamp, if you please, madam!” At the thirtieth 
penny the postmistress surrendered and agreed to 
give change. 


——" 
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Rules for Spelling. 
There are some people to whom the difficulties 
| presented by orthography appear absolutely uncon- 
| querable beyond a certain point. Whatever other 


| 
| 


faculties they may possess, they were not born to 
spell. 


“I know people have all kinds of methods for 
learning to spell according as they should,”” said 
Captain Saunders to a summer resident of Salt- 
ville, who had been assisting him in the composi- 
tion of a business letter. “I’ve heard ’em tell of 
the rules and regulations times enough, but they 
don’t help me a mite. There’s only just one rule 
I've got to go by.” 

*What is that, Captain Saunders?” asked his 
visitor. 

“Words of one syllable, I go by the sound,” said 
Captain Saunders, cheerfu Wy setting forth his 
system, “words of two syllables, I go by guess- 
work, when I can’t get hold of a dictionary; and 
when it comes to words of three syllables and over, 
I put my trust in Providence!” 

“And how does your rule work?” asked his 
friend, after joining the captain in a hearty laugh 

“Well, ma’am,” Captain Saunders responded, 
instantly growing sober again, “words of one 
syllable I reckon I get right about half the time; 
words of two syllables, say about a third, maybe. 
And as for three syllables and over, withou! the 
dictionary, why, I aint distrusting Providence, 

ou understand, ma’am, but from what I gather, 

*ve about come to the conclusion that the Lord 
calculates to have some poor spelling done, and is 
willing Jabez Saunders should take his turn at it.” 


on —_- 





Unnecessary. 


A Washington Star reporter lately paid a visit to 
Georgia, where he learned many interesting things 
about the inhabitants, some of whom, according 
to his account of the matter, are queer people: 


Onue of the oddest specimens was a bachelor 
farmer who lived down the road from my placer 
about half a mile. He was an old —_, and about 
as shiftless as any in the country, and the way be 
lived was a sight to behold. - 

One morning as I passed his home I saw lit 
— a tumble-down fence, and I stopped. 
All around were apples and pumpkins and oiler 

| farm products going to waste, and off at a litt!: 
| distance were beech- and chestnut-trees with nuts 
in abundance, and nobody paying any attention 19 
them. 

“Good morning,” says I. 

“Howdy,” says he. . 
| Ts glee got a good deal of stuff around her 
says I. 

“Yes,” says he, yanking out a fence rail. 
| “And it’s all going to waste,” says I. 
| “I reckon it is,’ says he, carelessly. 

“You ought to have a wife and children to use 
up,” says I. , 
| , “I don’t have to,” says he, solemnly, “I’ve £0 
| hogs.” - 

— that was all the satisfaction I got out © 

him. 
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Easy Valor. 


Courage at the expense of another is not so ve! 
uncommon ; but perhaps few persons have reaches! 
such a height of vicarious valor as a certain Iris 
absentee, mentioned by Mr. O'Neill Daunt in his 
book, “A Life Spent for Ireland,’ who directed 
his agent to raise the rents of his estate. 


The agent responded that he dared not comp!s 
with this mandate, as the tenants had threatene: 
to shoot him in the event of his doing so. The 
landlord wrote back from London in this strain 0! 
= heroism: } 

“Tf the rascals think that Iam to be seared bs 
their threats, they mistake their man. I defy their 

| ruffianly vengeance; so raise the rents as hav e 
directed you, and show the fellows that I despis: 


diamond for a great sum to the Empress Catherine | suicide in the presence of his remaining men; but | their menace.” 
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fitted into each other as neatly as if they had | that had crawled under Sammy’s glass among | 
grown together. the pretty flowers the girls had arranged for him. | 

Fleming’s was mate of yellow jessamine and| ‘He won't hurt your flowers, Sammy!” said | 
crab-apple blossoms, and the sparkling dewdrops | Effie. ‘*But I do wonder how he got there.” 
made the yellow glisten like gold. Marguerite | “J doan’ care,” said Sammy, “because he’s an | 
made hers of picayune roses, because they were awful pretty bug!” | 
so small and pretty, just the shape of a piece of 
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The children watched their dew-glasses until | 








Teddy’s Query. 


One brother was tall and slim, 
The other chubby and short— 
Teddy sat looking at them one night, 
Apparently lost in thought. 


“Mamma,” he asked at length, 
“Which would you like the best,— 
For me to grow north and south, like Tom, 
Or like Willie, from east to west ”” 
A. F. CALDWELL. 


* 
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The Dew-Glasses. 


“The dew-glass! the dew-glass! Wake up! 
wake up!” shouted Effie, running to the chamber 
where Mary Louise and Fleming and Marguerite 
and Molly were sound asleep. ‘One of them is 
just the prettiest thing I ever saw in my life!” 

“Oh,” cried Flem- 
ing, rubbing his eyes 
to get the sleep out of 
them, ‘I do hope that 
pretty one is mine!” 

“Is it mine, Effie?” 
asked Mary Louise, 
jumping out of bed. 

‘I thpee’ ith mine,” 
said Molly, who was 
the youngest of all, 
and talked with a 
lisp. ‘Wake up, Mar- 
guerite! Maybe ith 
yourth.” 

Mary Louise and 
Marguerite were two 
sisters who lived in 
Chicago, and were 
visiting their little Al- 
abama cousins, Effie 
and Fleming and Mol- 
ly. Thelittle Chicago 
girls had never seen a 
dew-glass before, but 
the little Alabama 
girls had been making 
them ever since they 
were old enough to 
play out-of-doors, and , 
had already taught 
their cousins the won- 
derful art. The chil- 
dren had spent the 
whole day before 
working industriously 
at the manufacture of 
dew-glasses, and had 
gone to bed very early 
that they might rise 
betimes the next day, 
for dew-glasses must 
be seen before the sun 
gazes at them too 
fiercely. And what 
is a dew-glass? 

Quite a novelty, tru- 
ly, to the little Chicago 
girls. First, a hole is 
dug in the ground just the size of the piece of 
window-glass which is to be used. Then the 
hole is filled with flowers, arranged in wreaths 
and various pretty shapes, and the glass is fitted 
snugly over the top and the earth packed closely 
around the sides, leaving the glass very neat 
and clean, and the flowers showing brightly 
through it. 

It isa pretty sight then, but the beauty of the 
dew-glass reaches perfection only when the dew 
has fallen on it. Then the little flower-bed is 
reflected through dozens of little prisms, or 
reflectors. Every drop of dew is a tiny glass 
globe, through which the beautiful flower shines 
over and over again, until the glass looks like a 
kaleidoscope. 

The children, who had gone to bed very early 
the night before, dressed themselves as fast as their 
little hands could contrive, and soon followed 
Effie to the corner of the garden which held 
the dew-glasses. The sun was just peeping over 
the horizon, and children must be prompt and 
early if they would see dew-glasses in perfection. 

Dewdrops do not last long after the sun is up, 
but sometimes the flowers lying on the soft, cool 
earth last another day, and are ready for another 
shower of diamond dewdrops. 

Molly and Marguerite were the youngest of 
the girls, and although they ran as fast as their 
little legs could carry them, they were some 
‘listance in the rear. Another little cousin was 
Sammy, who was only four years old, and when 
he heard the children scampering out of the 
house he began to call his nurse to dress him, as 
he said, “all in a minute,” and soon he was 
toddling after the rest to the corner of the garden. 

Each girl of course examined her own dew- 
glass first, and it was hard to tell which was the 
prettiest. Effie had made hers of pink and blue 
larkspurs woven into wreaths, and these flowers 


money called picayune in the South. Mary 
Louise wove a wreath of bright red roses, and | 
her dew-glass was gorgeous under the shining | 
dewdrops. But Molly had insisted that hers | 
should be made of pretty bits of blue and pink | 
and yellow china, carefully placed on a piece of | 
crimson cloth. All of the children laughed at | 
this idea, but Molly would have it so, and when 
they saw it in the morning light, shining through 
the dew, they all exclaimed: | 

“Just look at Molly’s dew-glass—it is the 
prettiest of all!’ 

“I thaid tho!” answered Molly, in triumphant 
delight, as she caressed her treasure with her 
chubby little hands. | 

Presently a loud call came from Sammy, who | 
was on his hands and knees looking at his} 
dew-glass : 

“Oh, look at him! 
got horns, too!’’ 

“What? What?” cried the girls, 
toward Sammy. 

Sure enough, there was a green bug, with horns, | 


He'll eat mine up! He’s 


running 





FEEDING 


A Busy Household. 


Smiling Susan sweeps and sweeps; 
Kind Kathleen the kitchen keeps ; 
Merry Mary mince-meat makes ; 
Clever Clara compounds cakes ; 
Pleasant Patty pricks her pies; 
Faithful Fanny fans the flies; 

Busy Betty bakes the bread ; 

Sober Sara sews a spread; 
Laughing Lena launders lace ; 
Careful Cora cleans the case ; 
Helpful Hannah heels the hose ; 
Bonny Baby bubbles blows. D. H. 8. 





o- 


How Some Children and Brooms 
Helped Each Other. 


The four Hadley children were the happy 
occupants of two new play-rooms, one for the 
girls and one for the boys, on opposite sides of 
the hall. 

It was agreed that, except the heavy cleaning, 
they should take care of these rooms. Edith 
wanted big aprons and caps for them all to wear 
when at work. The boys objected, but consented 
to Mrs. Hadley’s suggestion of long linen coats 
and jaunty round caps. 

All the implements for house-cleaning were 
neatly arranged in the hall closet. Beside brooms, 
whisks and carpet-sweeper there were feather- 
dusters and a little step-ladder. 

The “working uniforms’ hung on one side, 
and on the shelf were the furniture covers, 
dust-cloths, and funny Canton flannel bags to 
draw over the broom when necessary to attack 
| a sly cobweb. 
| Once a week the toys were put carefully away, 
the ornaments were dusted, placed upon one of 








the tables and covered. The bookcases were 


the sun had dried the sparkling dewdrops, and | 


then they went into the house to breakfast, and 
the old black nurse said: 

“T sho I’se glad dese chillun projicks wid dem 
dew-glasses, kase now I ain’ bleest ter scole ’em 
outen bed in de mawnin’!” ZireLLA Cocke. 





oo 


A Proper Reason. 


Great-grandma said (and she’s always right), 
“A proper child must be polite.” 
And teacher said (for I wrote it down), 
“Katharine is a proper noun.” 
That’s another grammar—so, you see, 
If I’m not as polite as I can be, 
Katharine’s not the name for me. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


* 
> 





DOoLLy, discovering a crock-mark on her hand, 
exclaimed, “When I touched the stove-lid I knew 


it was black, but I didn’t know it was contagious!” | 


THE CHICKENS. 


also protected from dust and the chairs set into 
the hall. 

If not stormy the window was opened, then 
the rug was turned back, and the little broom 
flew into the corners. When the dust from the 
tloor had been collected in the dust-pan, the rug 
was laid smooth, and Edith’s new carpet-sweeper 
gathered up from it any dirt saucy enough to 
venture there. 

The dusting was such a wearisome process 
on the boys’ side of the hall that the girls agreed 
to do all that work, and the boys in return 
moved the furniture in their sisters’ room. 

Edith sang a rhyme which helped her in dusting 
the chairs : 


“First the back and then the seat, 
Legs and rounds and last the feet.” 


There were some strict rules up in these play- 
rooms. They read: 

“Any one failing to do his or her share of the 
work must pay one cent for each offence.” 

“Every article left out of place will cost the 
same, and cobwebs two cents apiece.” 

The fines collected went to Mary for the extra 
work caused her. One week Fred’s account 
read: ‘To things left round, six cents.” Rob’s 
frequently bore the legend: ‘*To sojerin’, four 
cents.” 

After a few weeks these items disappeared, 
and Mrs. Hadley found that the interest the 
children took in their new domain made them 


more appreciative and considerate in the rest of | 


the house. A good deal of help was offered in 
the way of dusting and running on errands. 
Though the children received a regular allow- 
ance, they were never paid for any service 
rendered in the family. 
That, papa said, was done “all for love,’’ and 
only showed a proper interest in the home. 
Prescott BAILEY BULL. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
A HIDDEN BOUQUET. 


Lovely flowers are hidden here for you; 
In each couplet you’re sure to find two! 


Her waist is a span—sylph-like is she! 
But she can never be natural and free. 


In grammar I golden plaudits have won. 
Step in, kind sir, and introduce your son. 


He smoked one cigar, but usually ’tis three. 
Still I lack courage to ask how this can be. 


That stripe on your overcoat ought to be blue! 
Buy me a muff, or get me nothing new. 


When he in rage ran, I umbrage took. 
Oh, she has terrible scenes with the cook! 


You ate the sugar, denial is in vain! 
He runs to and fro, seemingly in pain. 


Hark the clash of cymbals, a most unusual 
ing! 
Am I glad? 1? O lustily I sing! 


Miss Ada is your friend, she’s stately as a queen. 
Yes, sir, I have been told the fir is evergreen. 


You will find in the box 
a list of all that’s 
there. 

Get if you can natural 
flowers for your hair. 


I was expecting you 
to call at nine. 

Will the owner of Car- 
lo be liable to a fine? 


Oh, poverty’s my bane, 
er I must get! 
He stole and erred, 
poor man, and is no 

richer yet. 

Alas, 
Ah, 
harm. 

When I can follow my 
sweet will, lam sure 
to charm. 


it’s very sad! 
liars do much 


2. 
ENIGMA. 


Ina 
wagon an Arab will 
not ride, 

But in a —— he moves 
across the desert 
wide. 





3. 
PUZZLE. 
How various wings 
are used: 
The first with your 
teeth. 
The second 


your intellect. 
The third with your 


with 


lead, 
The fourth with your 


eye. 

The fifth with a 
needle. 

The sixth with an 
oar. 
The seventh with an 


axe. 
The eighth by a car- 
enter. 
The ninth by a roost- 


a soy 
‘ 


er. 
The tenth by a cat 
The eleventh by 


“row. 
The twelfth by a 


a 


Ww. 
fhe thirteenth by 
the wind. 
The fourteenth by 
the tide. 
The fifteenth by the 
farmer. : 
The sixteenth by the 
crops. 
The seventeenth by a cart-horse. 
The eighteenth by an impatient steed. 
The nineteenth by a rat. 
The twentieth by a benefactor. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


Tossed in his little boat upon the seas 

The weary sailor, aided by no breeze, 

Unto my first applies his care and pain 

That he +! second thus at length may gain. 

My whole fell, overwhelmed by countless foes, 
But loud and full his bugle’s note arose, 

Till, leagues away, it reached his sovereign’s ear 
And traitors trembled that dread sound to hear. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS—GIRLS’ NAMES. 


1. [jam me. 2. AsT hop. 3. Oh,I leap. 4. The 
5. ThenI race. 6. trace. 7. OnI clear. 
8. Nor lie. 9. In a fen. 10. Blithe sea. 11. Thy 
odor. 12. I love. 13. New golden. 14. Wind fire. 
15. And me lie. 16. He rates. 17. My lie. 18. As 
a libel. 19. I lace. 20. Hire art. 21. Evenly. 22. 
Let hot car. 23. Crane oil. 24. Pure tar. 25. A 
tar germ. 26. Tree drug. 27. A thin tree. 


si. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. The wolf in the story of “Romulus and 
Remus.” 2. The wolf in “Little Red Riding Hood.” 
3. General Sheridan’s horse. 4. The spider which 
o— a web over the mouth of the cave where 
Mohammed was hiding. 5. The spider whose 
yatience in spinning a web encouraged Robert 

ruce to make another attempt for national lib- 
erty. 6. The cow belonging to Mrs. O’ Leary, which 
caused the Chicago fire by kicking over a lamp. 
7. The sheep which saved tte pe from Poly- 
phemus. 8. The eagle who carried off Ganymede. 
9. The albatross in the “Ancient Mariner.” 10. The 
sacred geese in the Temple of Juno who alarmed 
the city when the Gauls made an attack on Rome. 
11. The -” that killed Cleopatra. 12. Balaam’s 
ass. 13. The ass with whose jaw-bone Samson 
killed a thousand Philistines. 

2. Barbecue. 

3. “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
“Make hay while the sun shines.” 

4. Or, pastor, castor, suitor, 
tenor, sailor, pallor. 

5. Kate’s, skate, stake, takes, Keats, steak. 

6. Ore, oar. 


rumor, clamer, 



















{CURRENT EVENTS f 
RIAUN ay) 


Tue Democratic CONVENTION. — The 
National Democratic Convention, which met at | 
Chicago July 7,*was one of the most exciting in 
the history of the party. The free silver element 
was in control from the start. It made an issue 
at once of the choice of temporary chairman, and | 
selected Senator Daniel of Virginia instead of | 
Senator Hill of New York, who was presented | 
by the national committee. It also overruled the | 
committee by seating the contesting silver dele- | 
gation from Nebraska, and by seating four silver 
contestants in the Michigan delegation, which 
gave it the control of that delegation under the 
unit rule. ‘The free silver platform, reported by | 
the committee on resolutions, was adopted by a | 
vote of 628 to 301. A gold standard substitute | 
was rejected, yeas 303, nays 626. A resolution | 
endorsing the administration was defeated, yeas | 
357, nays 564. A resolution offered by Senator | 
Tillman, condemning the administration, was | 
withdrawn. At the time of writing, nominations | 
for President and Vice-President have not been | 
made. 








THe PLAtTFORM.—The platform pronounces 
the money question paramount; demands the 
free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at 
the present legal ratio, without waiting for the 
aid or consent of any other nation, and that the 
silver dollar be a full legal tender, equally with 
gold, for all debts, public and private. It favors 
legislation to prevent private contracts for pay- 
ment in gold; condemns the bond issues; 
denounces the issuance of notes by national 
banks; and demands that all legal-tender paper 
money be issued direct by the government. The 
platform further declares against agitation fora 
change in the tariff laws, until the money question 
is settled ; criticises the decision of the Supreme 
Court against the imcome tax; denounces the 
arbitrary interference of federal authorities in 
local affairs; expresses sympathy with the strug- 
gling people of Cuba; affirms the Monroe 
doctrine; opposes “life tenure in the public 
service ;” and declares it the unwritten law of the 
republic that no man shall be eligible to a third 
term in the Presidential office. 


THe HENLEY ReGAtTrA.—At the regatta 
at Henley-on-Thames, the second week in July, 
interest centred chiefly in the race for the Grand 
Challenge Cup, for which seven crews, including 
that from Yale University, were entered. ‘The 
course at Henley is but a little more than a mile 
and a quarter long, and so narrow that the races 
are rowed in heats, two crews participating in 
each. It fell to the lot of the Yale crew to row 
against the formidable eight of the Leander Boat 
Club of London, on the first day of the regatta, 
and as they lost the heat, they were put out of 
the contest. The Leander crew won in seven 
minutes and fourteen seconds, which was one 
second less than the time of the Trinity Hall 
erew against Cornell last year. On the second 
day the Leander crew won against the New 
College boat; and on the third day beat the 
Thames Rowing Club, and won the cup. 

LABOR Riotrs.— There have been serious 
labor riots at Cleveland, Ohio, and at West View, 
a hamlet a few miles from that city. The Brown 
Hoisting Works was the scene of one series of 
disturbances, and the quarries of the Cleveland 
Stone Company of the other. In both instances, 
striking union men attempted to drive off non- 
union men who had taken their places, and when 
the police interfered, they resisted them so 
desperately that it became necessary to call out 
several companies of troops to restore order. 
Two or three of the strikers were killed and a 
number seriously injured during the rioting. 

FILIBUSTERING CAsES.—The second trial at 
New York of the owner, captain, and others 
connected with the filibustering operations of the 
steamer Bermuda was interesting, as the first of 
the kind since the decision of the supreme court 
in the Horsa. case. There was direct evidence 
showing that the vessel had carried out and 
landed the Garcia expedition ; but Judge Brown, 
who. presided, charged the jury that in order to 
convict, it was necessary to establish the fact that 
the expedition had been organized before departing 
from this country. The jury failed to agree. In 
a third case against the same vessel, brought at | 
Jacksonville, the captain was discharged by the | 
United States Commissioner. The same disposi- | 
tion was made of the cases against the steamers 
City of Richmond and Three Friends, at Key 
West. The commissioner ordered the release of 
the vessels and the discharge of the accused. 





THE CHOLERA IN E@ypr.—The cholera is 
raging in Egypt with a good deal of severity ; and 
in the month of June forty-four hundred cases 
and thirty-six hundred deaths were reported. 
The disease seems to be increasing, and in the 
first week of July the death-rate reached three 
hundred a day. The spread of the disease adds 
a new difficulty to the Anglo-Egyptian expedition 
into the Sudan, as there have been s.veral fatal 
cases among both the Egyptian and the British 
soldiers at Wady Halfa. 
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T PAYS to Buy Everything for Cash. It is because 
the COMPANION can buy High-grade Sewing 


Machines by thousands and pay Cash for them, that the 
manufacturers are willing to make an exceedingly low price. 
Because COMPANION readers pay Cash for their Machines the 
CoMPANION can afford to accommodate them by sending a 


Machine freight paid for $19.00. 
SS 


2 is an easy matter to get a New Companion Sewing 


Machine. 


Begin this week and lay aside one dollar — 


lay aside one dollar each week for the next nineteen weeks 


and you have enough for the Machine. 


How much better 


this is than to run in debt for a $50.00 Machine that is no better 
than the NEw Companion — pay a dollar a week for nearly a 
year — be subjected to the inconvenience of weekly calls from a col- 
lector —run the risk of having the Machine taken from you if you 


miss a payment. 


The Cash system saves you money and worry. 








It Pays to Buy a 


SEWING MACHINE 
FOR CASH. 

















As Cood as a Fifty-Dollar Machine. 


“Have given it a Morengh trial and like it very much, as well 
as the machines that sell for $50.00.” 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. Mrs. M. D. NORTON, 


Better than Other Kinds. 


“Must say that it bas far exceeded our highest expectations. It 

is equal in every respect to the machines sold here for 345.00 and 
.00. We have used a number of different kinds of sewin 

machines, but like the NEW COMPANION better than any o 


em. 
Arcola, Il. ALLIE and LILLIE PORTER, 


Dressmakers Like It. 


“My NEw CoMPANION Sewing Machine received over a month 
ago isa perfect jewel. I have given ita thorough test and think 
more of it each day. The first two weeks I employed a dress- 
maker, and her verdict was,‘as good as any she had ever tried’ and 
‘would like one just like 1t.’” 

Lester, Mich. VIGA QUINBY. 


Wouldn’t Sell It for Twice $19.00. 


“Will say that the NEW COMPANION isa splendid machine, it 
gives perfect satisfaction, Would not sell it for twice the amount 
paid for it if I could not get another.” 

Norway, Me. Mrs. HORACE COLE, 


Sewed Everything with It for Three Years. 


“IT have used one of your Sewing Machines for over three years. 
and find it perfection. I have sewed every kind of material 
from China crape to leather, with equal satisfaction. The agent 
for our leading Sewing Machines examined my COMPANION 
MACHINE, and pronounced it as good as their $60.00 machines.” 
Centralia, Washington. Mrs. N. W. HENDERSON, 


Sorry She Paid Fifty Doliars for Another Machine. 


“It is far above our expectations. We believe it to be as good 
as any $45.00 machine. One lady who saw our machine said if 
she had known she could get a machine like that for $19.00 she 
would never have given $50.00 for one.” 

Bloomingdale, Ind, Mr. and Mrs, OTHO COATE. 


Learned to Run it in Ten Minutes. 


“I received my machine and learned to thread and run it in 
ten minutes. I have run almost every machine on the market, 
but never one more simple. I am delighted with it and every 
one who has seen it is the same. One of ny | neighbors who 
has a new $55.00 machine thinks it as nice as hers and is very 
sorry she had purchased hers.” 


Aurora, Indiana. Mrs. FRANK WY MOND. 


e Better Than All Others. 


“I have-used most of the standard varieties of machines and I 
consider the NEW COMPANION equal in every way to the best of 
them. It is so simple in construction no one need have any 
trouble learning to use it.” 

Livermore Falls, Me. Mrs. O. L. HARDY. 


Runs Easily and is Quiet. 


“Itisabeauty. Found no difficulty to operate it, owing to direc- 
tiqn in book being so plain. It runs easier and with less sound 
than any machine | know of.” 

Dubuque, lowa. Mrs. SOPHIE KOCH. 


Will Hardly Believe It Cost so Little. 


“We are very much pleased with it. Everything is in perfect 
order and it does first-class work. Every one that has seen it say 
that it is the best machine they ever saw for the money, and a 
“reat many will hardly believe that it only cost $19.00.” 

Nelson, Mrs. C. H. TUBBS. 


Equal to $60.00 Machines. 


“After giving it a thorough trial, I must say it is equal, in every 
respect, to the $60.00 machines sold in this country. I am more 


than pleased with it.” 
Wolfe City, Texas. JNO. L. LOVELACE. 


Works on Everything. 


“The machine Works to perfection on everything tried. It is 
certainly a great deal nicer-looking, nicer-running, and a handier 
machine than a high priced one that an agent tried to sell me a 
short time ago. It certainly is a jewel and a ‘rare bargain’ at 


the price. 
Waterloo, Iowa. Mrs. WM. W. HORTON. 


Has been Using It a Year. 


“One year ago I ordered a NEW COMPANION Sewing Machine 
f you. I would say that the machine is fine, and I am well 
suited with it. I have done all kinds of work on it and seldom 
ever have to change the tension, unless it is for very fine silk. 
had no trouble in learning to operate it as the directions were so 
very plain, and the longer I use it the more pleased I am with 
the machine.” 
‘o. Troy, Vt. Mrs. F. E. BLAKE. 


Expert Machinists Approve It. 


“The NEw COMPANION machine received from you last 
October has been in constant use on all kinds of sewing, and has 
proved most satisfactory. An expert machinist examined it and 
pronounced it ‘as good as the best.’” 

New Haven, Conn. F. S. BURNETT. 














We have Circulars that tell about the New Companion 
Sewing Machine—all about its Attachments—and which 
give the names of hundreds who have used it. Send for one. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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NATURE“ SCIENCE} 





HorsELeEss CARRIAGES.—The recent horse- 


less carriage race from New York City to the | 


Ardsley Country Club on the Hudson is regarded 
by those interested as having proved that such 


self-driven vehicles are well adapted for use in| 


cities. ‘There was a French carriage entered in 
the contest, but the prize was carried off by an 
American carriage. The Scientific American 
says that the manner in which the horseless 
carriages dodged back and forth in front of and 
around cablecars and wagons “demonstrated 


beyond argument that the horseless carriage is | 


much more capable of control than the ordinary 
horse and carriage.” 


EDISON’S New Licut.—One of the results 


of Mr. Edison’s experiments with the invisible | 


X-rays discovered by Professor Réntgen is the 
production of a new kind of lamp. Like the 
ordinary incandescent electric lamp it consists of 
a glass bulb exhausted of air. This bulb is 
coated on the inside with a substance which 


tluoresees brilliantly at the touch of the X-rays. | 


By means of wires sealed in the ends of the bulb, 
and furnished with proper terminals inside, an 
electric current is sent through, and X-rays are 
thus produced within a fluorescent shell. When 
the current flows the lamp shines with a mild, 
pleasing light, and without perceptible heat. 


A TerriFic SeEA-Ficgut.—The Prince of 
Monaco has recently announced his intention to 


send his yacht on an expedition of discovery | 
This 


among the haunts of the sperm-whale. 
leads Mr. Frank T. Bullen to relate in Nature 
some of his experiences with whales, and he tells a 


story of a fight of sea-monsters in the Strait of 


Malacca which reads like a romance. The fight 
occurred in a smooth sea on a moonlight night, 
and Mr. Bullen watched it from the deck of a 
ship with the aid of a night-glass. His attention 
was first attracted by a commotion in the water, 
which he supposed might be caused by a volcanic 
disturbance of the sea-bed. Examination with 
the glass showed a very large sperm-whale 
engaged in deadly conflict with a monster squid, 
or devil-fish, whose tentacles encircled the whale’s 
body. ‘The livid whiteness of those writhing 
arms which enlaced the cachalot (whale) like a 
nest of mighty serpents stood out in bold relief 
against the black, boulder-like head of the aggres- 
sor.” The aggressor was the whale, squids being 
a favorite prey of sperm-whales. ‘‘Presently the 
whale raised «itself half out of water and we 
plainly saw the awful-looking head of the gigantic 
mollusk. At our distance, something under a 
mile, it appeared about the size of one of our 
largest oil-casks, which held 336 gallons. Like 
the rest of the squid visible it was of a peculiar 
dead white, and in it gleamed two eyes of inky 
blackness about a foot in diameter. ‘To describe 


the wonderful contortions of those two monsters | 


is far beyond my powers. All around the 


combatants were either smaller whales or im- | 
mense sharks who were evidently assisting in | 


the destruction of the squid, and getting a full 
share of the feast.” Mr. Bullen says the encir- 
cling tentacles gradually slipped off the whale’s 
body, and the fight ended in an evident triumph 
for the whale. 

CAMPHOR BECOMING SCARCER.—Most of 
the world’s supply of camphor comes from Japan 
and Formosa. Of late years the demand has 
begun to exceed the supply, and the question 
has arisen how the latter can be maintained. 


One of the reasons why camphor is becoming | 


scarcer and dearer is said to be that it is exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of celluloid. At 
present camphor is mainly produced from the so- 
called camphor-tree, which attains a gigantic size 
in Japan, one specimen recently measured being 
115 feet tall, and having a trunk over 14% feet in 
diameter. The tree is common in China, but as 
yet the production of camphor in that country is 
very limited. The camphor-tree is a member of 
the laurel family, and is related in genus to the 
cinnamon-tree. It is said that camphor can be 
produced from other species of trees. In Borneo 
a very aromatic camphor is obtained from the 
natural deposits of gum on the trunks of a species 
of tree indigenous to that island and Sumatra. 
Borneo camphor is rare and very costly. 

Wind AnD WALKING.—The Falkland Is- 
lands, and other regions in the South Temperate 
Zone, are remarkable for the high and violent 
winds that blow across them. A recent visitor 
to the Falklands has noted the fact that the 
inhabitants of those islands, in consequence of 
being habitually compelled to brace themselves 
against the wind in walking, have acquired a 
peculiar gait, so remarkable that a native Falk- 
lander can be readily distinguished by his manner 


of walking. On account of their gait they are 
called “kelpers.” 


CATTLE PLAGUE IN AFRICA.—A terrible 
pestilence is 
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hundreds, even thousands of carcasses lie about. | down below the dam, out of sight and out of | from going over the dam while I came down 


Between Gaberones and Buluwayo there are | 
| reported to be four thousand wagons stranded 
because their oxen are dead. ea 


2 
4 





A COUNTRY SUNDAY. 


God’s angel, Peace, spends holiday with us, 

And in her comradeship all things are glad: 

The bees and butterflies, the cows and sheep, 

The horses, peating from their daily toil, 

And, most of all, the great, broad fields that lift 

Their glowing faces up to the blue skies, 

And do no work, but only live and grow. 
Marianne Farningham. 


e 
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| The White Thunderbug. 








| 
| How a boy’s quick work saved a lumber- | 
man’s fortune. | 


ORY DALUS cornutus, larva, the | 
zodlogist called him, but he was 
known to the small boy as 
“thunderbug.” When the white 
bass of the Great Lakes came 
up the river in the spring, neither 
zodlogist nor small boy cared 
what corydalus was called if he 
could but find him. 

Without him no white bass could be caught; 
and of all the good fishes which swam in the 
lower Fox River, before sawmills and paper- 
pulp mills had destroyed the fishing, the white 
bass afforded the most sport in the catching, 
made the best eating when caught, and brought 
| the highest price when sold. All thunderbugs 
were good bait, but the very best was that 
thunderbug which had turned white as it 
advaneed toward metamorphosis into a thunder- 
bug fly. ; 

Alf Halden stood among the rocks of the 
break water below the Lawesburg dam one after- | 
noon in spring, listlessly holding a fishing-rod. | 
The water before him was shallow and still, and | 
so clear that he could see his worm-baited hook 
lying at the bottom. Behind him, on the river- 
side of the break water, the water struck the rocks 
and rose in masses of foam, or ran dark and swift 
with the momentum gained in the fall over the | 
dam. 

“It’s no good!” the boy muttered. He had | 
fished from noon till early evening, while Tom, | 
his six-year-old brother, hunted for thunderbugs 
under stones and slabs and pieces of bark lying | 
along the shore. . 

Labor and patience had not been well rewarded. | 
Not a fish had so much as nibbled at the worm- | 
baited hook; not one thunderbug had Tom’s 
patient search revealed. 

Alf pulled his hook out of the water, moving | 
his pole so that the swinging sinker wound up the | 
line. Then he started for home with the pole | 
over his shoulder. His disgust was manifest in 
his gait and expression. 

A few rods from the breakwater he met Tom 
running toward him. On the small boy’s face 











was a half-terrified, half-delighted grin, for in his | 


| hand was a white thunderbug, gripped with all 


the strength of the small thumb and forefinger! 

If a thunderbug be held carelessly for an 
instant he squirms around and pinches, and his 
pinch is a good deal worse than the peck of a! 
setting hen, so that few boys of Tom’s age dared 
to meddle with one. 

Alf turned back to the river. The boys ran | 
out on the breakwater and Alf baited his hook, 
standing with his face to the river. His down- | 
ward glance caught a gleam of silver, and he | 
stooped and peered into the water to make sure. | 

“He bit my thumb!” yelled Tom, putting his 
lips close to his brother’s ear that hjs voice might | 
be heard above the roar of the water. Tom’s| 
baby lip quivered at the memory of the sharp 
pain, and his eyelids had to wink hard indeed to 
keep the tears from falling. Alf smiled down 
into the dirty and tear-stained face. 

“It’s worth while to have grit today!” he 
shouted back. ‘The white bass are running.” | 

It was true. As the boys looked, wherever the | 
water was clear of foam for an instant, they saw 
darting and glinting streaks of silver, and almost 
under them, throwing the spray into their faces, 


a beautiful silver-white fellow leaped up through position, and a sharp twinge of side-ache seized | 


the frothing water as if to remove any possible | 
doubt that the white bass had come. 

Alf threw his freshly baited hook into the | 
foaming waters close to the dam. It was taken 
almost instantly, and in a moment a white bass | 
was flopping on the stones. The hook was. 
pulled from his mouth before he had time to 
injure the precious bait. 

While Alf had been fishing a young lumber- 
man named Wharton had come down to the 








river just in time to see that a pile had given way, 
and a raft of logs which represented his whole 
capital had started down the stream. 

The lumberman ran out on the logs, seized a 


| pike-pole, and pushed the up-stream end of the 


raft back to the shore. As he did so the lower 
end floated slowly out into the stream. 

Mr. Wharton saw at once that one man could | 
do no more than prevent the raft from floating 
away. He swept his hand across his forehead to | 


raging in Africa, not only among | wipe away the sweat which came with the recog- 


domestic cattle, but among certain species of wild | nition of his danger. He dared not leave the 


cattle; and it 
wart-hog, 
antelope. 


frones, in Bechuanaland, says that near villages, 


attacks also the buffalo, giraffe, | raft even for a moment, and there was hardly a 
eland and several other species of | possibility that aid’ would come to him in the | 
Captain Lugard, writing from Gab-| unfrequented place.’ 


Even boys who might come to fish would stay 


hearing. There was not a house in sight. A 
man’s voice could not be heard beyond a few 
yards’ distance, so loud was the roar of the 
waterfall, and if any one should see Mr. Whar- 
ton waving his arms, it would be supposed that 
he was making signs to his men. 

Looking anxiously along the river-bank, Mr. 
Wharton saw young Louis Gravois, a half-breed 
boy who was nursing a recently broken arm as 
he wandered aimlessly about. Louis’s father 
and brothers had worked for Mr. Wharton, 
getting out the logs, and their house stood on the 
river-bank not far below. 

The man waved his hand, and Louis responded 
by coming nearer. 

“Tell your father and brothers to come here 
quick !”” he shouted, and resumed work with his 
pike-pole as Louis ran off. 

“We'll get a dollar’s worth!” Alf was shouting 
to his small brother, as the second bass was 
hauled in, when somebody touched him on the 
back. Alf turned to see the brown face of Louis 
Gravois close to his own. 

“Say,” shrieked the young half-breed, “ze 
Wharton rope he braak, ze log he run away all 
for ze man he hol’onhard! My fazaire en’ Pierre 
en’ Jean he be every one all in ze cedaires. Tell 
heem come queek—two day—tree day work!” 

For a boy of twelve it isa pretty hard thing to 
stop fishing when he wants money badly, and the 
white bass are running, and nobody else knows 
it, and his hook is baited with a fresh thunder- 
bug, and a white one at that. 

But it would be harder for Louis and the 
others to go hungry. There were at least two 
dozen of them, children and grandchildren. 
Though old Louis and his two grown-up sons 
and the three Indian wives worked always 
when they could, coarse food and little of it was 
the rule in the small log house on the river-bank. 


Though Alf could not restrain a sigh of | 
disappointment, he decided to forego the making | 
of that much-wanted dollar in order that he | 


might give a chance to earn money to men who 
stood in greater need than himself. 


“Take Tom home and tell mother where I’ve | 


gone!” he shouted to Louis. 
Then he ran to the end of the breakwater and 


| stepped into a slender cedar canoe, once the pride 


of some Chippeway courier, but now a rather 
disreputable-looking craft. Its bows had been 
burned off half-way down to the water-line, the 


sides were split, and the bottom cracked so that a | 


good deal of water came in. 
These defects did 


in the narrow, ‘‘tottlish” craft. 


Mr. Wharton ran back and forth upon his raft, 
wishing that some one would come to help him, 
and looking anxiously for the arrival of Gravois. 
He did not dream that his only hope of escape 
from ruin lay in the steadiness and persistence of 
a boy of twelve who was not even aware of the 
importance of his errand. 

Alf took the canoe out into the current and 
started down the river, paddling strongly. 

“Tf the Gravoises are going to get that job,” he 
said to himself, “I suppose they’ll have to get 
there pretty soon.” 

For a quarter of a mile below the dam the 
water roars and froths as it rushes over great 
rocks lying in the river-bed. Then the channel 
widens from six hundred or seven hundred feet 
to nearly half a mile, and the deep water runs 
silently without a ripple. Keeping in the middle 
of the stream to make the most of the slow 
current, Alf paddled on, more slowly, but more 
steadily, swinging his body back and forth to 
lengthen his stroke. 

The twilight faded slowly. Night-hawks, 
whooping, dropped from the sky to the water’s 
surface, and, wheeling, suddenly sailed up out of 
sight. Silent-flying bats, pursuing invisible 
insects, flitted before the boy’s damp face. 

The palms of his hands soon grew hot and sore, 


not injure its running | 
qualities, however, though few could keep afloat | 
Alf knelt and | 
pushed the canoe out from the breakwater, while | 


| 


after Gravois and the rest of ’em.” 

Already the water was gurgling under the 
bows’and hissing along the sides of the old canoe 
as the riverman plied the paddle. 

“Them logs is oak, and if they get broke loose 
from the floats’’—the paddle slipped silently into 
the water and the canoe jumped ahead—“they'll 
sink, and”—the canoe jumped again, and harder— 
“it'll bust Wharton”—two strokes this time before 
the man spoke again. ‘He aint paid none of us 
fer our season’s work.” 

This time it seemed to Alf that the canoe tried 
to jump out of the water, like a shiner with a 
pike after him. 

“Aint you going to the shanty?” asked the 
boy, for Chubbuck was heading directly across 
the river. 

“The old man—and the boys—is over there— 
fiddling to a dance,” replied Chubbuck, somewhat 
jerkily. 

The opposite shore was soon reached. 

“Throw the things out the bateau,” said Chub- 
buck, as he ran up the bank, guided by the sound 
of the fiddles. 

Alf threw a coil of rope and some bags of 
rafting-pins from a bateau lying on the shore, 
and in another minute Chubbuck came back, 
followed by Gravois and his two. sons and two 
other men. 

A bateau has been defined as “a clumsy, flat- 
bottomed boat, used on Canadian lakes and 
rivers.” It is safe to assume that this definition 
did not refer to the bateaux used by the voyageurs 
and old-time lumbermen of the lower Fox River. 
They were heavier than racing barges and were 
not fitted with sliding seats; but they were long 
and sharp, clinker-built of seven-sixteenths white 
cedar, and when one of them was manned by six 
stalwart half-breeds, every man familiar with a 
twelve-foot oar almost from his infancy, a bateau 
was a fast vessel. 

Quickly the boat was pushed from the shore, 
and the men found their places. 

“Now, fellows,” said Chubbuck, ‘if you don’t 
want to see Wharton busted and your squaws 
going hungry, give way—hard!”’ 

“Puckagee! Much! Heh?” said old Louis 
Gravois, as he clasped his great bony hands over 
the handle of the stroke oar. 

Alf caught at the gunwale to hold himself from 
going over backward as the boat responded to the 
first stroke of the oars. 

**Pit-a-pit-pit-pat !” said all the oars together, as 
| the feathered blades swept back, just touching 
the rippling water. 

Then the Yankee foreman, the old French 
voyageur and the four half-breed rivermen bent 
their great backs till the good vars creaked, and 
the water curled back hissing from the boat’s 
sharp prow. Right manlike they tugged, that 
the employer might not be ruined nor the Indian 
wives go hungry. 

An hour or so later they found Mr. Wharton 
still running, panting, up and down his raft, 
pushing one end in while the other floated out. 
The logs were going down the stream three or 
four feet with each oscillation, and their owner 
had begun to despair, believing his whole property 
about to be swept away. 

In five minutes he was relieved from both labor 
and anxiety. Before morning the raft was 
warped back a few rods up the river and made 
fast to a big tree. 

Mr. Wharton heard the story of the bait which 
had caused Alf’s return to the river-side, and 
which had also caused young Louis Gravois to 
forget everything else on earth while he sat and 
caught something like half a tubful of white 
bass. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that white thunderbug,” 
Mr. Wharton said, ‘I should have been bankrupt 
this morning.” 

He handed Alf a silver dollar for Tom, around 
which was wrapped a ten-dollar bill for Alf. 

“And I’m heartily obliged besides,’’ he said. 

CROMWELL GALPIN. 


and he changed his grip on the paddle so that the | 


pressure and friction should come in fresh places ; 


but every moment his discomfort increased. | 
His palms and fingers were blistered, he was} 


beginning to cramp from kneeling long in one 


him now and then. 

New courage came to him when he saw, a 
quarter of a mile ahead, a light in the shanty 
where he expected to find the men. He was 
now beside the upper end of the boom where the 
lumbermen stored their logs above the cedars’ 
dam. The shanty’s light showed more plainly 
as Alf drew nearer, but his hands grew more 
painful with every stroke. 

“Oh, I wish I was there!” he moaned. 

“Hullo, Alf!” 

Alf started so that his boat would have tipped 


' over had not old man Chubbuck caught hold of 


it. The boy, intently watching the light ahead, 
had failed to see a man standing on the boom- 
stick by his side. 

“Glad I see you,” said Chubbuck, taking the 
paddle and carefully getting into the canoe as the 


boy made room for him. “Been fishing fer bull- | 


heads, but didn’t ketch none.” 

“Go down to the shanty,” said Alf. 
ton’s raft’s broke loose or something —” 

“What!” said Chubbuck. 

As he spoke he bent a skilful elbow strongly, 
and the canoe shot forward. 

“The raft’s loose, and Wharton’s keeping it 
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A Laborious Life. 


John Wesley’s journal was, says an English 
| essayist and member of Parliament, ‘‘one of the 
|}most amazing records of human exertion ever 
penned by man.” He paid more turnpike tolls 
than any man who ever lived, his average of 
travelling being eight thousand miles a year, or 
about twenty-five and a half miles for each 
secular day. 

Besides attending to his correspondence, which 

| was heavy, and presiding at conferences and 
organizing churches, arduous work, he preached 
| during the sixty years of his ministerial life 
forty thousand five hundred sermons, nearly two 
every day. 

It is singular that this bold innovator, who set 
at naught the customs, if not the rubrics and 
canons, of the Church of England, should have. 
been the son of a clergyman of that church so 
conservative that he reproved his wife for teaching 
a class gathered on Sunday at the rectory, during 

| his absence at London. 

The good woman, Wesley’s mother, wrote the 
conservative, her husband, that he must send her 
a positive command to disband the class, and 
|then she would obey him becanse of her vow of 

| obedience as a wife, and not because she held to 
| his idea. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub. | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
uiven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THES ‘AN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
—e to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your | 
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subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue nd as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pee issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscrip one. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the sage He By by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








COD-LIVER OIL. 


Cod-liver oil for medicinal purposes should be a 
perfectly limpid yellow thick oil, and while having 
the peculiar, characteristic smell and taste, should 
be absolutely free from rancidity. 

Like all fatty substances, cod-liver oil has a 
tendency to cause formation of fat in the body, 
and so to improve the quality of the blood. But it 
is a very complex substance, and the iodine, 
phosphorie acid, and other substances which it 
contains, may account in part for the remarkable 
effects ‘which its use nearly always produces. 

Cod-liver oil is useful, and is extensively employed 
in almost all kinds of chronic disease attended by 
wasting. Sufferers from scrofula in its various 
forms, from tuberculosis, chronic bronchitis, 
chronic rheumatism or general debility, referable 
to misery, overwork and underfeeding, are all 
likely to be benefited by a persevering course of 
cod-liver oil. Taken in combination with creosote, 
it often exerts a positively wonderful influence in 
e ption, especially in conjunction with change 
of climate and intelligent nursing. 

In all cases where the administration of cod-liver 
oil seems desirable, the point to be first determined 
18 the attitude of the patient toward it. Can he 
take it with impunity, and, if so, can he digest it? 
And are there no conditions, such as diarrhea, 
hemorrhage or much fever, any one of which would 
prohibit its use? 

Great care must be used in forcing the oil upon 
sensitive or deranged stomachs; but by ingenious 
manipulation it can be made palatable even in 
such cases, provided there is no other objection to 
its use. Sometimes a piece of salt taken into the 
mouth just beforexhe oil, and another just after 
it, will obviate the difficulty. 

Various emulsions containing aromatic waters, 
yolks of eggs, or equal parts of glycerine and a 
drop or two of almond-oil, may all be experimented 
with. 

Sometimes it is necessary to begin with a single 
small dose daily, gradually increasing the amount 
as the person becomes habituated to it. 








the cork of the bottle, which stands on the edge of | 
atable. The whip artist, without appearing to 
take any sort of aim, sends the long lash whizzing 
through the air and picks off the coin without 
jarring the bottle, much less breaking it.” 


A TIGER’S SPRING. 


The strength of a tiger in its dying struggle is 
said to be almost fabulous, writes Miss Marryatt 
in a letter from India, and she goes on to describe 
a very distressing occurrence which took place in 
the Bandypoor jungle, by which Captain H—, 
aide-de-camp to the governor of Madras, lost his 
life. . 


Captain H——, whilst sta ing at the bungalow, 
on a pourney to or from the hills, heard that a 
large tiger which had done great mischief in the 
neighborhood was still lurking in the surrounding 
jungle. This was grand news for a sportsman 
and he lost no time in sallying forth in search o 
the beast. According to the statements of the 
natives who accompanied him, the captain soon 
found himself face to face with this monarch of 
the Indian forests. 

The tiger was on one side of a small stream, and 
Captain H—— on the other, and it was afterward 
ascertained that he had actually fired at the brute 
thirteen times before it sprang with amazing 
strength across the stream—amazing, when it is 
taken into consideration that Captain H—— was 
in general a most successful shot. 

Seizing the unfortunate man before he had time 
to elude the attack, the brute crushed him so 
frightfully that he was only carried back to the 
bungalow to die. A doctor was procured as soon 
as possible, but nothing could save-his life. The 
tiger must have fallen back almost instantly and 
died, as he was found on the spot with the thirteen 
shots in his carcass. 


A DOG STORY. 


Dogs not only frequently understand the word 
thrown at them, but, if the word has been asso- 
ciated with punishment, feel alarm and shame 
when they hear it. An American correspondent 
of the London Spectator writes: 


While the guest of the Rev. Edward H. Ingle, in 
Roanoke, Va., I was asked by Mr. Ingle to make 
the experiment whether I could br ng into my 
conversation with him the word “holes” without 
its being curiously noticed by his dog. I tried it 
more than once, not emphasizing the word or 
making it louder than any other words. 

The first time the word “holes” reached his ear 
the dog looked toward me with an expression of 
ppprunansiea. The second time he rose, curled 
his tail between his legs and stood watchful, as if 
to know whether he was to be further disturbed. 
The third time he left the room, with unmistakable | 
demonstrations of alarm and shame. 

Mr. Ingle told me, as the only explanation he 
could give, that the yy dug holes in the grass 
on the lawn and had been sharply reproved and 
scolded for it, but never punished otherwise. 

The editor of the Spectator adds, ““We have a 
dog which will do the same thing, for 8 a igho the 
same reason, on hearing the word ‘ducks.’ The 
little wretch killed a tame duck, and was verbally 
flagellated.” 


BROKE UP THE BAND. 


The success of a boy in silencing a street band 
is recorded by the Philadelphia Record. 


A.German band of four pieces started to play 
“Annie Rooney.” A crowd of urchins, attracted 
by the music, soon gathered around. Then a 
mischievous-looking boy appeared on the scene 
sucking a lemon. e waited until the band was 
in the midst of the tune and then squeezed through 
the crowd, and, standing in the midst of the 
musicians, began sucking the lemon with all his 


might. 

The effect was instantaneous, the sounds issuing 
from the brass instruments became feeble, and at 
last they ceased altogether, and the four Germans, 
whose mouths were dripping moisture and all 
puckered up, made a break for the little fellow, 
threatening him with terrible punishment. The 
boy made his way through the crowd, however, 
and soon showed a clean pair of heels. 


WASHINGTON SETTING A POST. 


In the village of Southport, Conn., is preserved 
a piece of a cedar post, which Washington helped 
to set in the ground at Farrington. The story 





In infants, or in cases of marked jation and 
weakness, in which it would be difficult to give the 
oil through the mouth, it may be rubbed on the 
abdomen and chest. 
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WIZARD WITH THE WHIP. 


An Austro-Hungarian, named Piskslug, has 
created a sensation in Vienna by his wonderful 
performances with a whip—some of which are 
described by the London 7it-Bits: 

“The first thing he does is to take a long-lashed, 
stout-handled whip in each hand, and, with orches- 
tral accompaniment, proceed to crack or snap 
them at a terrific rate. The sound made by his 
whips in this manner is graduated from a noise 
like a rifle report to the soft click of a billiard-ball. 
It makes a curious sort of music, and serves to 
show how he can regulate the force of each stroke. 

“More interest is evinced when he seizes a 
vicious-looking whip with an abnormally long 
lash. It is provided with a very heavy handle of 
medium length. This is his favorite toy, and what 
he can do with it is really wonderful. He first 
gives an idea of what fearful force may lie in a 
whip-lash in the hands of an expert. 

“A large frame, over which is stretched a calf or 
sheep skin, is brought on the stage. This is 
marked with dots of red paint. The man with the 
whip steps up, and swinging the lash round his 
head lets fly at the calfskin. With every blow he | 
actually pulls a piece out of the leather, leaving a 
clean-cut hole. 

“These pieces are distributed among the audience 
to show that there is no trickery about the perform- 
ance. After this he takes a frame with three shelves. 
On these there are a dozen or more of medium-sized 
apples lymg very close together and provided with 
large numbers. Any one in the audience may 
designate which apple he wishes struck, and the 
unerring lash snatches it out like a flash. 

“A still more difficult feat is the snapping of 
coins from a narrow-necked bottle. A piece of | 
silver about the size of a half-crown is put over | 








jated with the post is told by the Rey. A.eN. 
Lewis, in a published address: 


He was out walking with his host, when he came 
to a man who was planting a hitching-post in the 
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White teeth. “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 


Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. Bo yV Ss’ an d G 1 - ] = 
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frames of 1 inch tubing; heights 194 and 20% inches; 

BICYCLE BUTTONS 5c. each. 250 kinds. Send my 4 best black or maroon enamel, handsomely striped aud 

for list. W. P. Mount, Cleveland, 0. | all usual parts highly nickeled; either 24 or 26 inch 

wheels, barrel hubs, piano wire spokes, narrow tread, 

SECOND x HAND BICYCLES barrel crank hanger, one-piece crank shaft, rat trap or 

akes. Must Be Crosed Out, $5.00 to rubber pedals, wood rims, Vim tires and ball bearings. 
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a Complete with tool bag and repair kit. 
HIGH-GRADE '9-'96 e have too many—they’re “reall ”” 

4 2 y and truly” $50.00 
Stock of bankrupt | wheels. From now on, till they’re gone, we've aitinon 
the price in the middle and thrown away half. 

¥ for illustrated circular giving detailed 
descriptions of these L — py that we guarantee to be 
equal to any on the market at twice the price. Dept. A. 


CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO., Chicago. 
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50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 13c up, 
RubberStampCo.A 1. NewHaven,Conn 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WOMEN. 
An Offer of $200.00. 


The International News and Book Co., Baltimore, 
d., make a most liberal offer of £200.00 to any agent 
who will sell 200 copies of their new book, “ Arts of 
Beauty” or “Studies in Grace, Health and Good 
Looks,” by Shirley Dare. is a work of great popu- 
larity, and of special value to all women. Endorsed 
by leading physicians. One agent sold 22 copies first 
7 another 87 in 2 days, another 78 in 1 week. A 
old watch is given in addition to commission for sel- 
ng 60 copies in 30 days. Freight paid and credit given. 
Complete outfit 35 cents. gents wanted also for 
other books and Bibles. Write them immediately. 


WALLPAPER 


2(BOYS OWN pot 














Samples mailed free. Prices from 2c. to 
83% aroll,8yds. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
32-34 Market St., 418 Areh St., PHILADELPHIA. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 












Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, 4 a Chain an Chara for selling 
Mond your tall address by return mail and | has in wse proven ilself one of the yreatest of 

id. 
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BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. | there/ore, « periect complexion. Taken requ- 
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G. & K. HEALTH SADDLES. faction to the aon caucaie. —_- 


Constructed upon anatomical 
Agreeable 


principles. Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. Their hy- 
Seale eualisies ob Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
" drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest sufequerd against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as «a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently enring constipation and its effects. 


















ed quic d 
easily to ya require 
ments, ommended _ for 
bimplicity, strength and elegance 
Patented. of construction and finish. 


Manufacturers will furnish @. & EK. Health as 
part of their regular equipment if called for by agent or 
rider. Fully guaranteed. Write for further information. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Oak Leather Tanners, Worcester, Mass. Mild and Sure 


Patented. 





CARS A TRICVELE. Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
Teas, Spices and Bakin substances. Physicivus recommend it. Millions 
Powd 80 lbs. an have found it invaluable. Tuken regularly in 
we will give you a Fairy 


small doses, its effect will give sutisfauction to the 
most exacting. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Yor Sale by all: Druaggists. 
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xpress prepaid if cash 
is sent for goods, Write 
for eas and order 
sheet. 
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W. G. BAKER, 
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For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or 


disordered stomachs that need stimulating, 
and acts as a tonic on nerves and brain. 
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Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anaa —«s Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

48 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


Beeman’s— 





“IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIEDaxoPOLISHED} APPLIED «moPOLISHED 


“PASTE 


WITH A CLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH’’ 
MorseBros.Props. anton, Mass.USA. 








ge by the roadside. The general stopped and 
said: 


“My friend, I can show you how to set your post 
so that it will never rot.” 

Taking it in his hands, those great hands of his, 
he placed it upside down and held it while the man 
filled up the hole and “tamped” the earth around it. 

it is a well-known fact that a post set bottom 
side up in the ground will not absorb water. The 
sap tubes will not “draw” when the post is 
reversed, 
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Home Treatment for 


~~ s~/HAY-PEVER. 


Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 
WE OFFER 


iS 7 Years Cured —J. L. TREVILLYAN, Pe 
24 5th St., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


8 Years Cured—MRS. A. P. FOSTER, 





The comments made on certain forms of art by 
the uninitiated are often original and amusing. 


A New Hampshire man, who was spending th 
day with some city relatives at a large “show” 
estate in the suburbs of Boston, looked with strong 
disapproval at the weather-proof plaster statues 
which were to be seen at various points on the 
beautifully-kept grounds. 

“Five scarecrows!” he ejaculated scornfully, 
“five scarecrows on about two acres o’ pasture 
land! One’s a plenty!” 


SERIOUS MISTAKE. 


A song with the title, “There’s a Sigh in the 
Heart,”’ was sent by a young man to a young lady; 
but the paper fell into the hands of the girl’s 
father, a very unsentimental physician, who 
exclaimed: 


“What unscientific rubbish is this? Who ever 
heard of such a ease?” 

He wrote on the outside: ‘Mistaken diagnosis: 
no sigh in the heart possible. Sighs relate almost 
entirely to the lungs and diaphragm.” 


A STUDENT who had too frequently asked leave 
of absence offered as a reason the necessity of 
attending the funeral ofa cousin. “Well, I suppose 
you must go,” said the doubting professor, “but I 
wish it were a nearer relative.” 
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A CURE THAT STAYS. 
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Chelsea, Mass. 
| bee Py FE Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but eradi 
; 5 Years Cured—J. W. GILLESPIE, cates the cause of the disease and cures to stay cured. 
| ee Black River, N. ¥ OUR NEW BOOK - Thesis for 1896 — with 2000 othe: 
4 »™ ' } references whom you can consult, now rendy. Sent on applic: 
ee — fon with blank. for free examination. GI i" IT. eR - 
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5¥ weg E. ~— Vt to meet the season’s attack, and do it now. J 
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Black 


Cotton Dress Linings— For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. Nothing else so fully 
satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress 


All Leading Look for this on 


DRY GOODS EVERY YARD 
Stores. of the Selvage. 
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The Fireflies in the Wheat. 


Full dark and deep the starless night, 

Still throbbing with the summer heat; 
ere was no ray of any light 

But dancing, glancing, far and fleet, 

Only the fireflies in the wheat. 

In that great country of delight, 

Where youth and love the borders meet, 

We paused and lingered for the sight. 

While sparkling, darkling, flashed the sheet 

Of splendid fireflies in the wheat. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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The Wetherbees’ Trip to Canada. 


The Wetherbees were going to Canada. They 
were quiet country people who had been hardly a 
dozen times to New York, thirty miles distant, 
and to them a whole day’s trip which would take 
them into a foreign country seemed a tremendous 
event. 

The old folks had talked of going to Canada 
ever since Jean Baptist Le Range had married 
Polly, their eldest child, and taken her to his 
northern home. She was a grandmother now, 
and in all the intervening years the families had 
met only once. Now Polly was again to be 
clasped in the arms of parents and sisters. 

It was Selina and Sarah who first suggested 
going. Money had seemed more plentiful at the 
farm than usual; mother was not well, father 
was too old to work very hard, and it was 
thought that a change would do them both good. 
So to Polly’s oft-repeated invitation they replied 
that they were all coming, father, mother, Selina, 
Sarah Meal, James Madison and Cousin ’Lije 
and Esther. 

As soon as the decision was made they had 
commenced to save money. Father had his—the 
proceeds of last year’s potatoes—all ready in the 
bank. Sarah Meal had gone without new winter 
clothing, and the money she had earned by 
dressmaking was snugly tucked away in her 
bureau drawer. The cash from the sale of butter 
and eggs was Selina’s perquisite, and this year it 
was to be supplemented by the price of Bossie’s 
spring calf, so if all went well Selina’s purse 
would be as plethoric as any in the family. 

The question of wardrobes was perplexing. 
The ladies decided that with new “stuff” gowns 
and a “‘caliker” fit for the house, worn under- 
neath for extra warmth and convenience, they 
should be prepared for any occasion. The rest 
of their paraphernalia they would carry in 
satchels. They felt certain that a trunk would 
be lost or smashed as soon as it got out of 
sight. 

But it was not so easy for Father Wetherbee to 
come to a decision. In the first place, he had 
many doubts as to the climate. He should want 
to be comfortable, and have clothes suited both 
to heat and to cold. He must, of course, carry 
his winter overcoat, and on the whole, he couldn’t 
do with less than three full suits. 

A pair of overalls and a flannel shirt for 
daily wear, a black suit and “‘biled” shirt that 
had seen five years’ service for Sunday, usually 
sufficed his needs, but he had determined to 
a his country credit while visiting a ‘“‘furrin 

nd.” 

“How do you think I’d look in a white duck 
suit, mother?” he asked, after considerable cogi- 
tation. 

“Like a goose!” was Mrs. Wetherbee’s quick 
reply. ‘‘Now, father, don’t you calculate on no 
such extravagance; we aint worth a mint of 
money.” Finally they compromised on his 
Sunday suit and a new summer one of light 
gray. 

Father’s anxiety was more than counterbalanced 
by James Madison’s indifference. The boy 
would not give any care to his personal appear- 


ance, and even the prospect of a trip to Montreal | 


did not improve him. 

Now James, like most American boys, was a 
baseball player, and he occasionally borrowed 
from Sile Edwards a journal devoted to that 
and kindred sports. From this paper he had 
learned of lacrosse; besides, Silas had once 
witnessed a game, and was continually expatia- 
ting upon its attractions. 

“It’s enough sight better’n baseball, Jim,” he 
would say, “and if I was going to Canady, I’d 
get a suit and stick and go in for playing it.” 

So James Madison fell into the notion, and 
asked at home for sufficient money to fit him out. 
Twenty dollars would buy the suit, stick and all, 
he said. 

Mother’s interest on the Jones mortgage had 
just been paid, and twenty dollars of this precious 
sixty were handed over to James. Silas was to 
accompany him to the city to make the purchase, 
and the whole family stood in the doorway to 
watch them off. 

“Well, I’m glad that boy has took an interest 
in his clothes at last!’ said Selina. 

“What kind of clothes do you expect a lay- 

“ross Suit is, mother?” asked Mr. Wetherbee. 
_ “Oh! some kind of a French plaid, I should 
jndge,” was the reply. “It must be wonderful 
complete and nice, for he spoke of its having a 
cane with it.” 

But oh! the sorrow of the members of that 
trusting family when James Madison arrived, 





THE YOUTH'’S 


donned his new suit and appeared before them! 
Mother Wetherbee stared at him and enumerated 
each article: 

‘A silly little cap, a black woollen undershirt, 
a pair of trousers so short that they appear to 
have been picked too soon, long stockings like a 
girl’s, a pair of shoes made of gingham and injin 
rubber, and instead of a walking stick, just a 
new kind of a bat! Well, James Madison 
Wetherbee, if I’d ’a’ known it was that kind of 
a suit, I shouldn’t ’a’ spent my twenty dollars for 
it!” 

The other members of the family gave expres- 
sion to the scorn that they felt for the lacrosse 
suit, and then went on with their own prepara- 
tions. Justa week before the expected departure 
Cousin ’Lije and Esther came over to make all 
the necessary arrangements, and the would-be 
tourists spent an hour studying railroad maps 
and compared the miseries of travel by night with 
those of travel by day. 

“We'd orter take Polly and the young ones 
some little token cf remembrance, hadn’t we?” 
inquired father. 

“You'll have to be careful what you take,” 
observed Cousin ’ Lije, ‘‘for your baggage will all 
be searched.”’ 

“What for?” demanded father; ‘‘do they 
think we’ll carry dangerous weapons into their 
town?” 

‘Well, hardly that, but they’re furriners, you 
know, and they always suspect people of carrying 
in things to sell from the 
United States, so they 
search everything.”’ 

“Do you mean to say, 
Cousin ’Lije, that they’ll 
look in our bags?’’ asked 
Selina, in alarm. 

‘Indeed, they will! 
They’ll search every little 
corner.” 

Selina turned to Sarah 
Meal and said in a dis- 
mayed tone, “‘O Sarah, 
our clothing! We won’t 
be able to take any!” 

“Why not?” 

“We couldn’t carry it in 
a bag that will be knock- 
ed about and poked into 
by aman. Surely no particular woman could.” 

“Well, they can and do,” replied Sarah, with 
an air of indifference, ‘‘and if others can stand it, 
I can.” 

But Selina mentally vowed that she would carry 
nothing along. She could depend on Polly’s 
wardrobe to supply deficiencies. 

“T suppose you’ve got your money all ready, 
girls,” said Esther. 

“T haven’t quite all,” answered Selina. 

Poor girl! Bossie had disappointed her, and 
the calf that was to have been sold to the butcher 
a week ago was only three days old. Unless she 
could get her close-fisted father to advance the 
cash on her prospects of veal she would be 
compelled to remain at home. 

“How do we go, ’Lije?” asked mother. 

“By train from here, and over the ferry —” 

“*Now look here, ’Lije, that’s dangerous! I’m 
afraid enough of them ferry-boats, and that’s 
why I always liked Brooklyn better’n York. 
Can’t we go from Brooklyn ?” 

“No, aunt, you’ve got to cross a ferry to get off 
the island. You’ve got to go to York.” 

“Well, it’ll make me nervous for the hull trip— 
I know it will.’”’ 

“And we'll have to get off very early, too,” 
continued ’Lije; “‘you must get ready all you can 
the night before.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Selina, ‘and we'll have 
the wash-boiler on and get up the wash-tub, and 
all take a bath that night. Father can take a 
good one out in the woodshed.”’ 

‘“‘What’s that you say?” shouted the old man, 
aggressively. “No, sir! I don’t take no bath. 
I haint took no bath since I was a baby, and aint 
going to now, Canady or no Canady! Much use 
there’d be in going out there and scalding up like 
a hog to go in them smoky, dusty railroad cars!” 
And he settled into a series of indignant snorts 
that augured ill for the loan to Selina. 

“How’s the hoeing coming on, uncle!” said 
’Lije, by way of diverting the old man’s mind. 

“Well, ’Lije, it aint getting on right smart, 
and that’s a fact. This here tower is going to 
cost a lot more’n it looks on the top of it. Them 
boys aint going to hoe with no one to drive ’em, 
and that means a failure of the corn crop. And 
Seliny’s poultry, too, they aint done their duty 
this year, by no means. Chickens is curious 
critters, anyhow ; jest when you can get a good 
price for eggs they don’t lay scarcely any, and 
when they’re amazing cheap that’s the time they 
lay a-plenty—but I was going to say, Mis’ 
Jenkins will let ’em lay astray when we’re gone, 
and won’t be particular about feeding up and 
fattening ’em, and Seliny’ll have less money than 
common come fall.” 

“TI don’t know how Mis’ Jenkins is going to 
get along in the house,” put in mother. ‘She 
aint over and above economical to home, and 
*taint no ways likely she’ll be careful when some 
one else pays the bills.” 

“Oh, well, we must keep up a good heart,’ 
answered ’Lije. “Pop says my going now’ll 
ruin the farm for two year; but folks must go 
somewheres.” 

‘“‘We’ve all got to run risks and give up a heap, 





COMPANION. 


too,” joined in James Madison. ‘*There’ll be 
green peas next week, bushels of ’em, and the 
oxhearts in the lower lot is ripening and they’ll 
all be gone by the time we come back.” 

“And they’d orter be canned,” cried mother. 
“We'd orter begin preserving right away, or 
we'll come short in the cold weather.” 

“Squire Willis’s girl is going to marry soon,” 
’Lije remarked, with another attempt to change 
the subject. 

“Yes, so we heard,” said mother. “Sarah Meal 
had an invite to help her on her weddin’ clothes, 
but she can’t when she’s going to Canady.” 

“I’m sorry she has it in mind to marry so 
soon,” remarked Sarah Meal, regretfully. ‘‘l’d 
*a’ sot a heap by helping with those clothes.” 

“It had been money in your pocket, ‘taint 
the least doubt,” said father, with a sigh, ‘but 
you can’t have your cake and eat it.” 

“Suppose we don’t go,” said Selina, suddenly. 

And they didn’t. 

ALICE A. AND 8. JENNIE SMITH. 
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Hunting Elk on Skees. 


Of all the pleasures which have fallen to the 
lot of an amateur photographer with a taste for 
wild life and the making of pictures of big game 
in its native state, probably the keenest befell last 
winter a young amateur whom we may call 





DRIVING AN ELK. 


James Brackett, for want of authority to use 
his real name. 

Béing in the Flathead country, in Montana, he 
was invited to join a party of hunters who were 
going out into the Rocky Mountains to take live 
elk with lasso and skees. He accepted the invi- 
tation; he had been accustomed to travel on 
skees in taking winter views. But instead of a 
lasso he himself carried his camera and a large 
revolver for emergencies. 

At Columbia Falls, Montana, north of Flathead 
Lake, young Brackett joined the two hunters. 
They camped in the hills and started out before 
daybreak up the mountain. There was to be a 


If. 


time been in front of the crag. The unpractised 
eye of the photographer had not made him out, 
so closely did the yellowish-brown of the elk’s 
body and the white of his rump approximate the 
color of the rock and snow. 

“Goodness !’’ Brackett could not help exclaim- 
ing, “you're not going to try to get game so far 
away as that?” 

For answer the two hunters shot down the 
mountain, their lasso coils held in their left 
hands, the noose in their right—both hands in 
| front of them, their knees and bodies gracefully 
bent. They presented so fine a sight that Brack- 
ett took a “shot” at them on the spot; and by 
the time he had closed his camera and was ready 
to start after them, they seemed to be half a mile 
down the mountain! He gave up all attempt to 
overtake them or to get a “shot” at their opera- 
tions with the elk, but contented himself with 
the picture he had already taken of their seeming 
drop into space, and with keeping them in view. 
Hie subsequently found that he had a very fine 
exposure, and made an excellent negative. 

Meantime the elk was off in a series of tre- 
mendous bounds; but his course lay almost 
laterally along the side of the mountain, while 
the two hunters, going at a speed which could 
hardly be less than his, were heading him off by 
| a flanking movement. Every second brought 
| them nearer together. 

At last the elk, which seemed to Brackett to be 
| the largest horned animal he had ever seen, 
seemed to realize that he 
was being headed off. He 
turned sharply and plung- 
ed straight down the moun- 
tainside. Brackett heard 
the two hunters shout to 
each other; they swerved 
apart in such a way that 
the plunging animal ap- 
peared between them in 
Brackett’s line of vision. 
Then he dropped quite 
out of sight over a ledge, 
beyond which Brackett 
saw nothing but very blue 
sky. 

The two hunters plunged 
straight on, and the young 
photographer gasped, for 
| it seemed to him that they were whirling to 
| certain death over a precipice. But meantime 
| he was himself advancing at an extremely swift 
| rate of speed ; and his pace presently brought into 
view a bench of the mountain below the ledge. 

Over it the two men went. The elk came into 

view again, plunging heavily in deep snow. 
The hunters, one on each side, came up with him. 
| Without a word or sound, the man on the right 
| cast his lasso; it fell over the great animal’s 
| horns, and was instantly drawn taut. 

| And now began a strange chase, comparable to 
that of a whale at sea into which a harpoon has 
|been thrown. The second man could have 





long ascent before the sport began, for the skee- thrown a lasso from the other side, but both 
hunters can take their game in this way only men could not possibly have held the elk on this 
when they have the advantage of descent upon | descent, which presented neither tree nor jutting 
them. crag, and where now the creature seemed to have 

The skees used by this party did not differ | found firmer foothold. Away he went, still down 
greatly from those described in articles on this | the mountain; the man who had “roped” him 
sort of snow-shoe which have appeared in the | clung to the line, allowing himself to be drawn, 
Companion. They were made in this instance the snow flying from his skees. The other man 





of birch, and were eight feet long, four inches 
wide, and about half an inch thick. They were 
strapped to the feet, and the front ends were 
slightly curved upward. 

The two hunters carried no rifles. Each had 
at his belt a strong lasso, sixty feet long, and 
a hand-axe, or large and very sharp hatchet. 
Their hunting was to include no slaughter, and 
they needed no weapons except revolvers and 
knives, for use in case of chance unsought en- 
counters with cougars or bears. They carried 
also a liberal lunch. 

Though he knew how to walk on skees, 
Brackett found the ascent of the mountain on 
them, over the deep snow, an extremely hard 


task, especially when he had to keep pace with | 
these practised and hardened hunters. Two or | 


three times he was on the point of giving it up, 
but the hunters good-naturedly paused to let him 
get his breath, though they had no time to lose. 

Toward noon the hufiters declared that they 
had ascended far enough. They had already 
found signs of elk, and knew where to look for 
them on their descent. Here they lunched, 
saving some of their food for the unlucky 
emergency of a failure to get back to camp for 
the night. Then the rapid descent was begun. 
The hunters’ eyes commanded a great sweep of 
the mountainside, nor did they neglect the 
details of thickets and ledges. It was a wild 
and craggy spot — precisely the ground which 
the Rocky Mountain elk or wapiti loves. 

As the three men were swiftly but watchfully 
descending on their skees, Brackett finding it 
quite easy now to keep up with the hunters, the 
latter paused, put their fingers to their lips and 
loosened their lassos. It was evident that they 
had caught sight or wind of game. Brackett 
saw no living creature, but he nevertheless 
unlimbered his camera. 

Before them lay a sharp and smooth declivity, 
glittering under the midday sun. Here and 
there rocks cropped up, but for the most part the 
spaee was clear. All at once, far below, Brackett 
saw an animal shoot out into view from behind a 
crag, apparently ; though the creature had all the 


made his best speed, but was being left behind. 

The elk was plainly headed for a thicket of 
pines some distance below. He followed his 
instinct in this, and he also did the worst possible 
thing for himself. It was what the two hunters 
most desired. On he went, and in less than a 
| minute had plunged among the trees and in an 
| instant more was struggling in the snow, for the 
| hunter had “snubbed” his line around a tree and 
| had the creature fast. He might, however, have 
| inflicted some injury upon himself if the other 
| hunter, coming up, had not thrown his lasso 
|from the other side and “snubbed” him to 
another tree. He was now completely at the 
mercy of the men. 

Brackett came up and took a shot at the elk, 
which had given up its struggles, with his camera. 
The hunt was over for the day, for it was neces- 
sary to go down to the camp and bring up the 
dog-sledge on which to transport the captured 
| elk to Columbia Falls. Brackett and one of the 

hunters remained on guard to protect the elk, 
| now bound firmly with one of the ropes, from the 
visits of unscrupulous wolves and mountain-lions, 


which would not have hesitated to take advantage 
|of his situation if he had been left alone. The 
| elk turned out to weigh nine hundred pounds, 
, and was the most magnificent specimen taken 
| for several years. 

Brackett remained two weeks with the hunters. 
In that time they took but two more elk—for 
they had had remarkably good luck to come upon 
their game so soon and so successfully on the 
first day. All of their captives were taken to 
the ranch of a gentleman farther down the moun- 
tain, who has fenced in a considerable space for 
the purpose of testing the question whether the 
wapiti cannot be domesticated and made to draw 
loads, as the reindeer does. This gentleman 
already has a well-broken elk team, which he 
has driven about quite freely. 

The animals in his possession appear perfectly 
tame and gentle. Whether or not the American 
elk has any value for draught purposes remains, 
however, still to be proved. 

SHERWOOD DAvIs. 
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ROAD MAPS 


of New England by Districts, price 25 cts. and 50 c 
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G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


OHNSON’S .._» 
Universal 


Cyclopeedia, 


That has just been published, comes near- 
est to being the IDEAL CYCLOP2ADIA of 
any that has yet appeared in this country. 

Complete in Eight Extra Royal Octavo 
Volumes, containing 7,264 pages, 130 
colored maps, including plans of the 
chief cities of North America and Europe, 
and over 3,000 engravings. New and 
larger type. 


The Outlook says that “ It is the best book of its kind 
for general useinthe American home, office and library 

The Editor of Book Notes says that ““No similar 
book ever tablished tn = this country equals the new 
Johnson's in Psy — , and none was ever published su- 
perior to it in detail ; all those now on the market are 
infinitely inferior toi 

Dr. William T. Harri 
Bane ation, says thai “ A set of 

e hands of eve! every teacher, and the pupils cnght t to be 

at to use it.” 


Send for Prospectus and Speci Pages. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Wales’ Celebrated 


«« Home-Made ”’ 


U.. 8. Comssntostoner of 
"his work be found 











STRAWBERRY | 
PRESERVE. 


It ‘‘ tastes like strawberry ’’ because made from 
fresh, ripe berries selected for their fine flavor. 
Put up in one-pound and 134-pint glass jars and 
in 5-pound STONE JARS. 
For sale by S.S. Pierce Co., Boston, 
and by all Leading Grocers. 


GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 








Health :. 





Both are 





66 Ditman’ s Sea Salt” 


For home bathing, | Healthful because it 
brings all the beneficial elements of the brin 

wave into your Toilet Room. Economi cal 
because it saves the expense of “sto 
the beach.” Economy isa revenue, 
and get 


‘“*DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT” 


It is the only genuine. 


Ditman's is 8ea Sait, 


ing at 
e sure 








Refuse all Others. 





Of Your Druggist, 


A.J. DITMAN, Manufacturer, New York, N.Y. 
tee ee ge Oe gt Ee gt ET gk & COeN 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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There’s Rest, Health, Pleasure, 












PATENTED 
JULY 18, "93. 
MAR. 27, °94. ° “@ 
DEC. 26, ‘94. 





We Fairfield Automatic 
TON Lawn Swing. | 


OLD AND YOUNG ALIKE ENJOY ITS GENTLE 
JOG OR BREEZE-CREATING SWEEP. 
Suitable for Lawn or Piazza. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send to us for Illus- 
trated Catalogue and prices. 


FAIRFIELD LAWN SWING CO., Brunswick, Me. 
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Ice Cream 
At Home 


Can be produced of the finest quality in about Four Minutes 
and at one-half the cost of Confectioners’ by using 


White 
The Improved Mountain 


Freezer 


A copy of ** Frozen DAINTIEs,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, Author of 

Boston Cook Book, giving directions for making fifty varieties of 

frozen delicacies, mailed free.—Send your name and address, 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
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Ifo On T op.” | 


PHOOOOOGOOOQOOOOOOQOOQOOMOOOOOOOOQOOMOOOOOOOOOOGOOMOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOO@ 
Does your Food Digest? 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-> THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 





If not, you must be suffering 





DYSPEPSIA, 


relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform, 
Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 
All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 


POOSOOOOOOOGOSOOOOOOOOPOMOOOOOOOOODOOPOOOOMOOOOOOOOQOGOOOOOOOE) 
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Obnoxious Perspiration 


That is accompanied not only by disagreeable 
odors, but is the cause of painful eruptions, where 
the skin is affected by its poisonous qualities, 


Can be Obviated — 


and that, too, in a minute, by the use of that great skin 
invigorator, that carefully medicated, antiseptic prepa- 
ration, that creates a soft, clear, healthful, fresh surface, 


Omfort Powder 


All Druggists Sell It. ie ——__.25 and 50 cents a Box. 


THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
eee eee ee ahaa Raha S peat ata tats 
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™ “Can’t=Slip” Ladies’ Belt. 


HE invention is a very simple one. A concealed catch on the inside of the Belt 
slips over a button sewn on the skirt, and prevents the moving of the Belt out of 
position or the sagging of the skirt. 


It will give to the wearer the happy feeling 
of knowing that the 
Belt is always set- 
ting in a _ proper 
manner, without the 
aid of pins to mar 
its surface. 

Grain leather, with 
covered buckles, 





and supplied in White, Tan or Black. State size wanted. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for One New Subscription and 10 cts. 
additional, with 5 cts. for postage and packing. Sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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JULY 28, 1896. 


A delightful breath f 
Aaeiist leaves the mouth ‘sweet _ 


0-HO pure. Sample box 7c. O-HO CO., Boston. 
FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 








Rimless Eye = Oculists’ 
Glasses, Ze, Orders our 
Best Nickel, : <3 Specialty. 
50. : * We make all 
$1. r = our own 
eae: / wile oy * 
$4.00. Arve Ae 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
C. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Rooms iand2. MAIL OndERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 


Illustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 








Price- List 
Weitham and Elgin Watches 


© 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 





2or Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
“TIGER” *%. 
Black 


Darning Cotton. 


Unchangeable. 
Will not Crock in working, 
wearing or by perspiration. 

Great Strength. 
Will not break in work- 

, wears longer | 
all others. 

Finer Thread. 
Because of strength, 
makes mend invisible. 


SAMPLE FREE. 


Send for a card of it. A trial will 
make you a permanent user. 


S. E. HOWARD’S SON & COMPANY, 


21 Mercer Street, - 7 New York. 









. Free Treat. 


Any person sending us the address of 
a dealer who does not sell Columbian 
Chocolates and three 2-cent stamps 
for postage, will receive in return a 


Large Sample Box, FREE. 
If you wish a pound or more, and your 
deale: Aapdicknn§ supply ‘ou, we will send 
= aye ma ag! price: 1-Ib. box, 70c., 2-Ib. 
x, $1.30, 5-Ib. box, $3.00. 
Delhwered Freein U.S. 


a 


Bay State Confectionery Co., 
Ny Sole Manufrs., 
Cambridgeport, 
Mass. 














You Know This Little Chef. ] 


You’ve seen him often before. 
He superintends the manufacture of 


Boyd Bros.’ Celebrated 5 
Revere Beach 
, Chips. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THEM YET? 


r sells them by the pound. 
They" re y sale in boxes at all summer resorts. 
We send you a half-pound le box 


rr 
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free if you pay the’postage, five twocent stamps. 
} BOYD BROTHERS, Lynn, Mass. 











